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MrMORANDUM 



* Univers.ity^of Victoria 



To„..AXl..f3.Q.yj;1tx.Aad..Adi}iin<t.itra.y^ 



JMuary...28,...]972 ....,'..;;..!..bate 



. " * ' . ' r am dl eased to a^nnounfie tKe' appointments of the ^fo11ow}n<3 
colleagues, to membership^ on the Commissions ta Stj^dy jAcademic Development^ 



and Academic- Governance. 
. BEVELOPMENT 



ACADEMIC- GOVERNANCE 



; Dr, p. J.. MacLaurin - Chairman 

Dr, John m! ^ewey 
' Dr, G/Reid Elliott - Secretary 
f-Or/ Walter-'Muir ^ ^ 

Dr. JtU. R * D. S^well . ■ ^ > 
' <pVofessor P. T. Young ' 



\ ' Dr.. S. AriJenni^ngs Chairman. 
V Dr. Alan-Gowans 

Mr. O^an Hall iwell- V: • 

Professor A.^ E. Loft Secretary * 
V Dr,, G. Mackie ■ • . • 

■ Professor N.- A. Svvainson 



These meo'are highly .qiJalTfied for^the tasks that^tf^sy 



have accepted. They/reprfesenf a- great debth^ "of experience 'in University ''^ 
affairs. The Commissions will sit for the next six months and v/ill $uEmit 
their 'final reports, to^the President of the University by the end.of " . 



y f 



August, 1972. 



' r*am gratefuJ to the"" many people \\fho'havet>exDressed an^^^ 
interest in the stugiiies and assume that al 1 members of- faculty §nd' of the 
student body wiTl present submissions to the Commissions if 'they so desire. 

. Offices for the Comnrissi ons wilS He located in • • 

• . ■ ■ ^' : : ■ ■ i . " ■ - V - : 

building "G'' .which >/i 1 1 be ready for occupancy by February 7th. .» 



'1. 
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. Y|,B. -— To be uied for Inter-Deportmenfal Qprrespondence o.nly 



MEM OR A INI Mm 



Unlvetsily of Victoria 



. 5 



. ^ -DeariVSKvid J. Chabassol ' 

bj^a^Peter Garvie . ' 



OM...-v.,;s$Pii,'.J£-.".?a 



■; JE^iruary..Z5,^,.-19.72,,. 



.Date 



Re: Commission on Acajdemic Development 



■n 



" ' It is my view that the Commission on^Academi^ Development 
should very' soon attend mefetingg of the. vaXious.-departirtents of youir 
Faculties so*thaM: membe5:s qf-the. Commission may: % . ; - T-" 

Listen t'o th6 views and opinions, of the^epkrtitlent - , • ' 

• . ' V and 4ts members on' what ai^e-'^and what.mi^ht be tl^^ ■ '' 

. academic? plans of the Department, an^^ow these fbm»-a pa^ * , > . . - 

* of what they consider ,S;hould be» the,' stance • and^^^^^ \ ' 
" contribution of our University . ; . - > • j> - ^ ' ' 

r ' X have arfked thjs Commission to consult with each of you c?n 
arr'angements for the Se meetingsy. a? I consid^'r direct iri£eraction between 
depa/tments ahd the Coiimiission' most, important I ■ know how dif ficu^ ^ 
"^s to schedule departmental- meetings . Therefore it would be app^3^(Spriate . 
to ihcloide soni6 cancellation of . lectures so that colleagues ^^Id attend ; 
such, a ineeting>; ^ ;. \\ • ' / * ■ . ' 

^ \ It isVplanhed to hold)su)ch meetings -throughoAat the perio • " ' 
March /l3 through .'Api^il 14 v Probably the meet^^ngs will b"^ about' tworhpijr^^ . ' 
afternoon .sessions , ahd^ suggest .that all departments now initiate * 



plans on thatr basis 



^ . hef : cc 




vdc "V^ll Heads \ai>d Gf\airmen ' 



1- 



■c 



' > N.B. — Td 



4'-,- «» 



5 ; . •• • :^ 



— Td be used for ln»,er-Depcir»mehtal Gorrespfondence only 



■ ^ • ■ . T- . • . ' , ^ ■ : N.. y ... 

The fQ^ibwfng l^tter^ appeared in The, Maxtlet March 23, <1972. 



Th^, {Martlet - ' ? " ' > 



Uniy§(^s*ity Victoria \ V*.** - J^.- 

' yictQ^ia,' B,.C^ » ^ . . . ' ♦ . ' 



■•Desi^'.Six: ". ■ v'^'*- , .-.'-^ ■ • • ' ' "■ ' 

. ' /^V Mky 1 use your coluinns to speak to the university . • 
coiranuni4:y and in particular, students^ who -have strong convictions 
abbu£ t^^e concept of a university and the acad^inie "di^ect,ion this^ 
uni\5erS.ity 'i5 taking. • i . v f ^ ; *^ , ^ 

" \ - ; ; . , '/'A -V- ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ / . 

^^^«?|vv . • In January President Farqm^r appointed the Corranission^ 
on- '^^dadetnic Development to -study ahd "consider the feasibility qj? i 

''newltypds of programmes/ and* netv.are^s to be explored .... and a.11 . 
a3pec"^s of academic*' -gf^^^th and development" .-^ i\t* the ver^. minimum ,\ 

•'these teiniis "of ^reference w6uid^^ fconsideratioh iof the . . 

establishment of new faculties, schools and departments ; the role , 
of faculty^ and studfent research; the extension of the tiniversity^ 
into the surrounding society? the roje and necessity .o-f- present * , 
d'e^art^n^nts and prpgraSomes; the feasibility, of -possible alternatives 
to :th^ .pteSefit sysigsm of ^teaching, undergraduates; the aihbii^ions and 

. expeStations o£ faculty arxd students, and^ the gublic oujside; the ' 
unisT^^sity prVscholarship^^a'S. aj^ end in itself ; §icholarshipS' as a 
mearfs ■ to;.; '.Sel£-f university as a means ^or.. attaining 

or as •If' , ' training ground' for a career 6utside its bouncJ^ries; -the • 
organization of the acaEd'emic year ;^he values and e'f f ectivenessfi of 
the lecture system, and; tlg^ pVape ol .graduate studies in th^ ' *; 
Univeysityf „ ^ ' - . • V . . . * 

Ij^T^he Commission is now meeting* with' all academic depatr^^ * 
ments of the university to hear their view the abojve and related " 
issues: ' in'* all gopd conscience, the Commission canr^pt^ say ^that its*" ' 
investi;gation is complete unless, it has Similar presentations from 
studentk. ' ' • • ' * - \ . ' ' /V^ 

■ ' . ' I ' ■ / :/f»'7- 

; There: are three definite aVenues open through whic^v^Ji^^?>v 
students can 'feed in our colnments ano cdncerns to the Commis^4^oiil'^' 
0ne|ite by : contributing $;o the ■ compositiQn of a brief vjlc\ichy^M^^^^ 
Hater So ci-^ty will be* submit: timg to the Commission; the a^j^pnd,^ 
by re^spotiding to a "questionnaire which ^oon be' avatj'^ie; ari3,'>' 

the third- is by diregt presentation to the Commission pi* to ; 

its indi^iridual meinbers . ' All of thtese methods will .b(^^\ significant 
yalu,e if;, 'and only if , , we' make, user^f^ them and !• st^tpngly' urge • tH^^^^ 
you do sb^ ^asi it i;s essential that this coitmiission-Ii inputs of 
'iYiformatioh from all sectors, of the university . ^^^ -^^^^^^^ :^ * 

: •V-^'- . ' .,: . : ■''-''■^ : V- - : 



The Martlet ^ . March ' 2?>-;-19;Z>a ' : / 2 

" ' • • ■ ■■ • ■ , ' ) ' . \ 

■ ;/ -V Conti^ibUtioris to ;^the A.M.S . birief should be, sui^ifiitted . * 
verbally or in:_:,<^riting as eairly as possiMe' tb -'Saye McGtegor or . 
Qave' tlimefthaga.. The qu^stionnaries will be available, from l^ginday^ 
■ Marcii 27th:iv.until 'the foliowing Thursday. a:t the Mantlet dist3:,^butidri' 
, points . .and?can be deposited in ti\e accompanying Idox^sv " Aa^range- 
^ mehts .^6;::fneet with the Goinmi&sipn can be made through Ws. elements,* 
' (I6mmi.ssi6n .Secre 477 5911. (ext. 898) or • at the CommiiSsioiis 

offi<f:es^i'n^ "G'^ Hut, ' ; , " / 



Russ#ll FreethyV 



Russ#ll Freethy\ 
^. : / ' President . , 

* Alma Mater Society , 




The Editor ;/ ; * >: : ; * * ■ ^ * * • V ^^ 

Tl^e Martlet . C — ^ ' ' * 

University of "Victoria ^ . - ■ ■ / i ■ ^ 

J/ictbria, g*C\ ' . . > * 



Dear Mark: 



Russ Freethy very jcindly^let m^e . read the above retter • 



^On behalf of 'the Commission and per|bnnaly -I am most happy' to, join 
with Ruis '^and 'urtfe all students to use the- Commission - as a channefl 
to* make qer tain • thdir. vieWs "are knov/n> v; o ' /. * - - . 



t)'^ J . MacLaurin. 
Commission- Chair^rtan: 



UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA ' 

VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA • 



■ / 



* 1> 



foffice of the Presidenfi 



Jun^'l,- 19^72 



W . : All*men(bers of FlQulty and^draini^trative/Prof6ss'i<?Malr^ 
FROM: Hugh E. Fgrquhkr,* President , _ ■ ' ^ _ i 



\ 



'• . 'xhe "chairmen of the • Commissi^on^iqn Apa^emic Development 

•aiid Acidemdc Goternqnce inf giip mev that £he work of their 
/Commissions-will be completed on schedule by the end of. August ar 
early September. Because, the reports of these Commxssxons wxll 
deal with matt'fers of vital interest , to us' all,, and will :form the 
basis for approViate action in^due couose, it ?is- important that . 
there be maximum Input from the faculty and', aclmdnistr.abivea ^. 
nrof essional staff . >The Chairmen of the Corartiissions have therefore 
agreed :io/extend to June; 30/ 1972,^ the deadl^^^ for the r^c^ipt of 
- briefs 'ahd submiss^nS. / , ' . 

^ ' " ;. May I .urge all of -you who have ideas or points of view| 
on Acad^ic Governano^e or Academic Development o'f this University 
to cpmmunic^feijem tb the appropriate Commission. ■ The Commxs^xon 
offices .are iocated in . Hut "G" and the Chairmen may be rej^hed by 
teleyhgne -locals 898 or 899/ ' , ' ^ - , 
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- ^ APPENDIXs B 



Lxst oiS^vS^ibmissions / Bibliography and 



f Other Source Documents 
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■APPENDIX B 



. <r • ■ . .4 . • - 

Source Materials Used by the Commission 



■ Commission I^eting^ wxthpDepartmentsV Groups,. and Individuals , 

* ■ ' - . ^ 
Alma Mater Society ' 

Department of Physics ' 

Department of Anthropology & Sociology • 

Department of Chemistry ,• ^ V 

Students; Martlet Reporter 

• " . ,, ' • ■ ■ ■ ' • * 

Special Meeting CoBjmission and ■ . 

Department of Chemistry ' , ' 

Department iPbf 'Psycholbgy ; . . — 

Departiuent of Hispanic & Italian Studies , 

Department" of Slavonic & Oriental Studies' 

Dr. A. r: Fontaine ' 

^Department of Classics r 
Department of Bacteriology & BiochemistrJ^, 
Mr. T, Matthews- y. 

. • » - « ' • / * 

Department o€ History ^ ' : ^ 

Department of English ' 

Faculty , of Edilcation , . / 

Department of Mathematics . ' ■ . . ' 

Dr. L, E. Devlin . ^ 

Department of PolitdjCal Science . ' 

Department of Geography 

Department of Economics . . 
Departinent of Geirmanic Languagies & Literature 
Department of Philosophy / 
Dr. Bryan Gooch . - 

Department of French Language & Literature' 

* Faculty^ Fine Arts - . • 
Department of Linguistics * ' V 
Faculty df Education ' 
Department of Biology % 
Mature Students ' Association ■ . ; 



March 1972 
. March 1972 
...March 1972 
Ma]^ch 1972, 
March 1972 

March 1972 

• ■ / ■< ■ 
^-March.-1972- 

March 1972 

March 1972 

March. 1972 
■ # 

March 1972 
March* 1972 
March 1972 
April 1972 
April 1972 
^ April 1972 
April .1972 
JJ^pril 1972 
April 1972 
April 1972 
.jApri^ 1972 
April 19^72 
April 1972 
April 1972 

• April 1^2 
^ Apri-L 1972 
- April "^^972 

April 1972 
April 1972 
April 1972 



Coimnission Meetings with Departments/ Groups , 
and . Individuals cont ' d. . • . " , ; 



Comndttee on -^College System 
-Graduate Students " , 

Department of Psychology ' 
•Re: ^Master's Programme in General Science 
Open University Meeting ' , . - 

Dean^ J, Climenhaga * 

Dr. R. B.. Hunter/ IJniversity of Birmingham 



V' 



, Department*; of Mu*sic ' 
' Dr; T. R.-Warburton 

' ■ - ..A , . ■ 

Prof essor -^J, -Dobereine*r ;* 
Division , of ■Continuing. Education *■ ^ *' 

Mr.. * R.. W. McQueen.. |^ ' * . 

Dr. 0. M. A^ripii^'^^'o ") * ^» 
Pacific' Rim' ^'fe-udifes ' ' ^ * - ' * 

Dr. B. . J. Ballantyne ■ • <» 

Dr. G. v. 'Downes.. ' . ^ ^ 

Priysica'l Education Section pf Eaculty of Education 
Professional Librarians , -* ' 

.vMr. J. T. Matthews ^ ' ' * 

Dr: James Ward for Dr. J. D. Ayers ' » ' 

Professor R, II. Jeff els . . • * . ^ 

■ ■ • * • . - ■ _ _ -. 

. Mr. M. 'Elcock/ Athletic Director 

Mr. A. E. Soles > Superintendent, ^ 
PostrSj^condary Siervices, Department of Education 

Department pf Theatr? 

Athletic Directorate ' . 




Dr. J. E. Hendricksbn . 
vDr . Ri A. Hedley/ with Dr . .J. M, Dew^y , * : 

*Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies, .Dr. S. A. Jennings 
Dean, Faculty of Eduction, Dr. K. G^ Pedersen 
'President Hugh E.^ Farquhar ■ . 
Dean, Faculty of ArtsCS: Science, Dt. ^.-P. . Vinay 
Dean/ Eaculty of Fine Art^, Dr.- P. L^'^Smlxtih 



Apxil- 
^^pril 
April 
May 
.Mcjy 
■ May 
ay 
May 
May 
* June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June' 
June^ 
June 
. ■'June 
. June 
June 
June 
' ^rie 

Tlune 

June 
June 
^ July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 



1972 - 

1972 ■ • 

1972 . . 

197^ ' 

1972 'h • 

1972, 

1972 ^ 

1972 

1972 

■1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972- 

1972 ^ 

1972 

19)2. ' 

197.2 

197^. .. ^ 
1972^ 

1972 . , 

1972 
1972 ' 
1972 

1972 ' 

1912 \ 
1972 / . 
1972 
1972 
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and Individuals - cont'd. 



Conunission -Meetings with. Depai^lteftfegi^ ;Group^ I^;/( 

t \\\\ fir 



Board of Governors v ^/ /|/''/ * 

*Mr.* E. R. Fleming/ Campus Canada Man]^awer j*' /(' 
Dr. H. ^. Beach/ with Dr. J. M. ^^^^'^^fi} rf^jj ! ^ i 

Camosun College -respresentatives ' ^^i^tifii > 
"(Dr. Grant Fisher & colleagues) ' | 



^ July 1972 
July" 1972 

July. 1972 



1 < I -I f 



In addition r the Commission held ninet^j^ ^ {/19)^jDusiness meetings in • 
th^. period 24 February' a^d 8 October .1972?;^^ all the > 

above meetings are on fila.. I'^^llil 



I ''A /.' 



r 



ERIC 




.V 



^ Sxjbmissions and Reports received by the Coinmission ' . • 

; The submissions covered such- a wide Irange of topics th^t . . 
^ordering Under subject readiongs was not possible, and they, are . • - . ^ 
listed in the approximate order in whibh; they were- rjec^ived by, the • 

Commission, together with the name of the t>riginator, whb^may 'not; 

^ " - • ■ ' . ' ■ 
have been thg, author. ' / r . ' / ; , • 



. 1- School of Pxiblic. 'Adipinistration 
'St Supplementary Documents a 

2.' Ideal ^PrOg^ainme for History in 



•AcademiG' Planning 'Comihitt/ee; 
R- I- Cheff ins / W. C«» Sl)fella;rd. 
N- A. 'SwaJinson/ 



•3;, glil: %^ Preprints from 

* * ' ^^''tHe-- b^riti^ e ior Learning and 
Development/ . Vol- i, 2^ 

4JiS ikef: The /Setting Up of the TasK' 

.,.^;".;.5^rces' '., ' ■ .' yy'' 



A. Gowans 



Bruce Partridge 



.5:^:^S]^eech Pathology S; Audiology 



7 . '^♦Univer^i^y; ,Qf ©irmingham 
. Gonsuiia^tiy e DoGAomerit ' >^ 



Charles'. B . Danie/s 
0- Spr^en: 

President. T^yH- B. .Symons 

;pr:- Ri 'B-^' Muiiter/ Vice- ; • 
-Chancellor, U'- of Birmingham . 



"Keport^r'^ '^ Synopses . of Papers H;,. ? University of Calgary 



^ given .^t Administiratioirs;* , Con 
fereJlce on Accountab^ility 



. 9'. , BawXt'Sculty . Brief 6^ 

' • Dociunents : : * : ; 

■ / ,. ■ ■■ ■ ' ■-. ., y- ■ 

.10, 'Ai Slirvey of Administrative y 
Practices y .y.\ 

11. Re-Organizatioh of the BCTF 
' a T9^|^i System Viewpoint ' 

X2»' Propojljki.jto Create a Department 
• of C^eative^- Writi^jig at UVic 

13i' Wright , Report ~ Coirtmission 'on 
: Post~&ecpndary Education in ' 
-Ontario { 

I4,;. . .Go.iorado^^^^^^ Plaii a'nd' , . ' 

' (j^feher documents 



Academic Planning pdmmittee . * 
R- E- jj-. Watspn • i . " 

B-C- Teachef Vs; Federation 
itobin Skelton,\^ al 
Robert Lawrend^e. ' ; 



Max S - Power 



15> ;' Simon Fraser Ugj-versity Planning 
• ^i - Discussion Paper (1071). 

ifej* Academic Conditions, of Appoint-- 

^ment " " * - 

- / . - • . ^ ■ ^ '-^^ ■ • 

XT. Teairi Ilavestig^ion Project? 

18. College" & University 'Planno-ng, 

1969 

19. -List of briefs submitt<?d to 

. . ^ ^cademic Planning 'Committee ' 

20. Articulation Committee" <Final , 

Ueport "to. Resident 13 Mar 70)* \ 

21* Re: : Law. School, School^ of ' ** 
. Nursing/ School of .Piiblic • 
Administration ^ . 

22, Re: Enrolment Practices 

23-; Computer E'acilities in 
. Ganadi^ Universities 

.24 • ; Distribution of Bachelbrs' > ' > 
3J)egrees in .Arts & Science 
Faculty 1^6 / 

25. ..Proposal for Program of 

Environmental Studies . ; 

26. /\M-xnufe^ 

' ;^ - 'dhem to 
v ^' "dis dussidn with. Commi'ss ion •. ' ^ 

> Disc?ussioa Paper ire : The 

>artiment 'of Edono^iiGB ' : 




. Change in the UniVersity 

Linguistic Departments' 
^G^^ to Indian Language 

Work 



30 
31 

32 

33 



Phonetics Library . 

Questions concerning academic 
aspects of the University 

"^^^^^t^^^ from' f'h^/siQdil 

Education . , . : , 

■ .' . , * 
Physipal Education /prganiz- : 

ational Structure »r • - 



Dy. K. Ti Strand f 
University, of Tasmania 

' . .0. . 

university of Windsor^* . 

R. G. Smith ' . I 

Colgate University % \ 

G. Friedmann, ' 

Academic Planning Corarfitt'ee 



R. Ferry 



E. R. Lloyd, Manager 
Office Services ^ 



R. J. McCue . ' . . 

'university of Toronto * 

: • , '- ^ ■ _ ■ ^ • • 

W. R. Gordon > ' 

W, R,. D.'Sewell, R.^G. B. Reid 
\M. A.>^. .Bell " ■ ' 

S. A'. Ryce 

. ."■ - ■ ' 

■L. <?± . Bakony 

John Pel&ei: /' ■ 

iS'i'j. Warkintyne and 
^G. N; O'Grady . , 

/Linguistits Departmenjt 
i^eith Hastings 

Physical Education Students' ^ 
■ Questignhaire ^ ' 

Fi/L. Martens, R. D. Bell, 
"J. D. Eckerson ^ 



) « 



34. ■ The Role of Slimmer Session - 

35. Position Paper on Graduate 

Studies at the' University of 

Manitoba '- . * 

- .• *• ' 

36. Comments on Wright Report 



37. 

38. 

.39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

■ ■ t 

43. 
A4. 
45. 

46 • 

47 s 
48; 

,49. 

to: 

52. 
-53. 



UVic and. The Fine Arts . • 
Submission -'Academic Develqp- 



ment • 

University College of 
Continuing EHucation 

Higher Education,' 19S0j^ N,ew" ; 
Federal Projections \{ U.S.) » 

peveloprnpTnt of the Depalrtment , 
of Visual Arts v . 

UVic and the Fin^e Arts : . A. 
Suggestion for Lbng Term 
Developments ; 

Concept of courses and 
- recommendations 

Re: Graduate Work 



Concerns o'E the Humanist 



'J. Beattie MacLean 
University of Manitoba 

University of Toronto' 
Bulletii;! " . , 

Robin Skelton 

Daniel J. ICoenig 

L. Devlin 

Chronicle l^f Higher 
Education 
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, THIB-BRITISH UNIVERSITIES ' ' ' 

• . ■ ■ .■ ■ . ' . • •■ .'' * ■ - - ' ' 

Introduction . * . # ^ , » ' ... * 

It. was the feeling of the Commission that its deliber- 
ations could be enhanced by a better understanding of the current 

academic environment in .the- British universities^ Of particular 

* ' ■• " .-. • ' " - * ' . • ' ■ • 
interest? Was the effect of the report of the Robbins Committee on 

Higher Education (1963) on; university planning and development in 

Britain. In- addition ^ the British Open University, which first, 

enrolled almost 25,000 students in January 1971 * had- come to the 

. , ' " ,■ ^ . 

attention of 'the Commission as' a new and exciting approach to 

. ■• — .• 

university educetion. 

■ - « ■ • ■ . • . ■, , -■ 

" • ■ ' . - ■ " • 

The desirability of obtainxng information from Great 

^itain was reinforced by discussions with two British visitors 

to the University of Victoria in the Spring of 1972. / ^ 

Dr. R. B. Hunter,^ Vice-Chancellor of the* University bf/Birmingham 

described, the deliberations and^initial report of the "Review 

" •■ • \.': :. -. ' ■■■ . ■ •• 

Body" set bp by. the University to "Consider the role, the con- 

- T ■ - ■ ' : - . V • . 

stitution ^d functioning of the,-University pf Birmingham and to 
' - ' ■ « « . - ' * . •. . f. 

■' " > 
make recommendations to Council for any desirable changes. " This 

■ ' ' ' ' . * ■ - < ■ , . • • ' 

endeavour was parallel to the tasks •of tlie Comxnissi)ns on Academic 

Development and Governance at the University of Victoria. 

Dr.- Joan Mason, a member, of the Faculty of Science of 

■■^ . - i " ■ . - ; . 

fcke British Open Universityi presented a brief overview of v the 

- . • • • , • ■ " . ' ■ 

functioning of this massive attempt to ^provide a university 
education to any p6rson over the age of 21 who had missed the 



opportunity for a formal university" experience* t, ' 

■ ' ' . "'^ * • * ' \ ■ . ' ,^ " *■ 

As a consequence, one. member of the Commission was given 

^ , » ; . ■ ' ^ 

the responsibility of visiting several British universities. The 
report of those visits is presented here; ,^ . 

The Universities 

' ■ ■ ■ . . ti. ". ■ " 

— : — In addition to the University of Birmingham and- the Open 

f * ■ • • , ' . ' •■ » . 

University f the Comirtissioner visited the Universities of 

■ ' ' V ■ ■ ' , ■ ' • 

Leicester, East T^glia, Dundee /• amd^Stirling. Of these, . 
Leicester (in 1957) and Dundee (in 1967) had achieved independent 

university status following long and successful affiliations as 

'•■*■"*.■' . ■ ■ • 

cQlleige'^s of senior universities (London and St. Andrews, respect- 
-ively) . East Anglia and Stirling were both incojfporated in 1964 
as a direct outcome of the Robbins Report.. All fo\ar universities 
would be considered of medixmi size and in several, ways similiar.' 
to the University of Victoria. , ; . " .. 

^he Robbins Report - ; * . 

In February of 1961, the British Government appointed a 
committee of 12 / chaired 'by Lord Robbins , to "review the" pattern 
of full-time highea: edupation in/ Great Britain and in the light 
of national needs and resources to advise Her Majesty's Government 
on wh^t princ iple s its long-term development should 'be based. " 
With this manda:te in hand, the ' Committee submitted its Report to- 
gather with 178 concise recommendations.. 

— ' . Tl^e ^irst recommendation of the Report established the 



tonfe for. the 177 .thay foliowed: " Compared with the' 216,000 

• • \ * '■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ • ■ 

Students in fuli-^time\ higher- education in Great Britain in 1962/a* 

places shouid be avail^le, for about 390,000 in 1973/4 and, on 

present estimates, for aboutr 560 ,000 in, 1980/1.^" -(Mofe recent 

evidence suggests that t^e stated figures ^ave underestimated the 

,v 



actual number of pla%i^M*n\eeded. ) The 'Robbing Report has had pro- . 
.found ^effects on the British university s;^stem, not the least of. 
which has been' tbtt creation of sev^ijal completely hew institutions. 

The following recommendations, virtually all of which 
have been implemented in some ^degiree, 'have b^en selected for their 
specia^J^relevance to the ta^ks of ^he present jCoramission, and are 
presented in 'their ojfiginal fopdiii* \ 



8* There should, b& research by an independent bbdy into the extent to 
^ which aptilmde' tests 2^ pther features of the 

selection ' process, _J . v * ' 

9. The Secondary School Examinations Council, or its^ successor,' 



sj-Chancellors and Principals, should 
can. discuss - problems affecting the 
higher e^uc^tion. Association's^ of 
teachers should be cahsuljbed "epid recommendations published from 
time toj time- 



and the Cpmmittee of Vice 
devise means, .whereby they 
tiransition from school, to 



Iff"; There, should be more cont 



11. 



lets between individual schools and 
local'' education atithoriti^s on ^he one hand and ins'titutions of 
higher edu^:ation onl the. other. 

Teachers in institutions of high\er . education and in the ^schools 
should collaborate in the revisi|Dn of school syllabuses and 
textbooks. 



12. Curriculxim research and developmi^nt and ,th^ training of school 
teachers in. new methods should b^ fostered. - 

14. . A' higher proportion of, studfents should receive a broader , 
^ducation*'for their first degrees. 



Higher Education , Report of the Co 
Minister under the Chairmanship' of 
1963, pp. 277-290. a. 



dttee appointed by the Prime 
I^ord Robbins, 1961-63. London, 
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101, 



105. 



110. 



114. 



15: - Th'fere should^'be mote courses involving the study of more-thaji 
' one main subject. ^ . / 

19. More individual attention should be given to Ordinary degree 
students. ' ♦ > ^ 



The proportion of graduates pifoceeding to postgraduate work 
•should be increased' from 20 per 'cent, to 30 per cent by 1980 

More awards should be available for postgraduate study, 
particularly in the social sciences and the humanities. 



supervjision of 



There should be better arrangements for the 
postgraduate students. - 

More graduates^/ho wish to go on postgraduate work should 
be encouraged to do sp at university other than ^he one at 
which they took their first d'egree. * 

qjhe universities* should consult together about courses of 
study at ^undergraduate and postgraduate level to ensure that 
^rrangefii^nts complement each other and that there is a measij^re 
of uniformity in: standards and nomenclature of degrees. 

The links between" university institutions and government 
research establishi^^ts and industry .should be 'strengthened by 
freer movement of staff and, more jpin^ ariangements for 
research and the supervision of research;* ^d 'the inafcitutions 
should invite -more part-time teaching'^^assistance from the 
reseajTch establishments and from industry. " • , 

Courses in subjects relevant to business problems may properly 
be taken at the undergraduate stage, but education for manage- 
"^ment as such should be a subject for ^postgraduate* study, often 
after a period of experience. • 

In future detailed planning sho\ild be made for a period 
extending ten years ahead. . 

Those responsible fpr policy should j also be provided with 
estimates covering the following decade. 

* Those whOv^wi^h to embark 'oh or resume higher education later 
in life should be ericoviraged, to do so. - 

Th$ present student/staff ratios in university institutions 
particularly concerned^ with research and postgraduate training 
should be maintained and, When practicable, -improved.* 

There should be good facilities .arid enough funds for research, 
generous allowances of sabbatical leave and adequate secretar- . 
ial and technical help. 

m soiije universities more use should be made of postgraduate 
students for informal teaching and the conduct of disqussion 
groups. ^ . , . . - 
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ll5. Becai3Se teaching and research are complementary/ research 

-should not be removed froin universities and concentrated in 
■* research in&titutes. ^ » • » 

■ ■ ■■■ . " ■' . • . • ■ 

117/ in appoititing and prompting staff more freight thah at 

present should given to qualitTies other than distinction 

in research, and in particular to ability as a teacher, 

119. More teaching should be undertaken in small classes; , 

lectures should normally be devoted to the exposition of 
principles, tb large^ audiences. * 

120 Every stiident should be assigned to a tutor and should 
receive regulap personal .guidance. ^ • ' ' 

121. Every student should be regularly set written w^rk, which . 
should , be .returned and discussed w:i.th hijpa. ' . 

122. Di^ussion periods should complement lectures. 

123. Alir^'^ijewly-appointed' juniop^teachers should have t>rg^ 
opportunities to acquire the techniques of lectfuring and 

I . ccindux:ting discussion groups.* ' 

124. Universitiesyshould consult together about, methods of exam- 
indtion. The, Council for National Academic' Awards should 
promote the exchange of views and infarination on examin- 
ation methods amongst institutions of - further' education. 

125. The** success or failure of .a student should depend only on 
:^ '/ his ability, and. attainment^' in no university . faculty should 

there be /a percentage of 'students whom it is customary to . , \ 
fail. 

126 . ' Every university department jshbuld keep the wastage (fail- 

ure) rate e?entinuously under review. . i ^ 

1;^7. In further education wastage rates ^ should be reduced by the 

• provision of a wider range q£ courses at degree level and* -' r 
by more attention to teaching methods. ■ 

130. Students should spend, a largS p^rt of their vacations on 

work related to their fields of study and grants should be 
assessed accordingly. They should ^rQceive guidance ojn -how 
to use the vacations and should be required to give evidence • 
that, the time has been profitably spent. ' ' * 

168. Research into higher education should be encouraged both by!./" > 
the various responsible organs of government and by private j}; 
foundations. 

169. • ^There should be an apprapriate organisation of governmental 

statistical services to ensure that adequate statistics 
J relating to education as a whole are collected arid analysed 
on a uniform basis; . . o 



^ Most of the f adtors^underlying these recommendations 
were mentioned in siibmissioiis to the Commissioi^^li^4^|Ldemic 
Development. - Th^ Robbins \ Committee recommendations haVe provijded 
one point of ref ei^ence against which th6 present Commission has • 

■ ' . - : ^ ^ V"-.- ■ ' ' ' ^ ■ V '■-.•-'V 

been able to forihulate and judge its own recommendations' for 
future policies at the University of Victoria. .--^ 

■ ■ ' ^ > .■■W:,; ■■ , / ,, ,. - 

Planning^ ^Development and Financing ■ 

Virtually abs6lute ^ower ;is held by the central 
University Grants Committeie (UGC) the control and disbursement 
to univorsities' of governmental fpnds. Hence, plannirig and 
development is, carried out at the university level in relation to 
guidelines laid out by the UGC. In recognition of the need for 
long-term planning, 'each university is obliged to prepare a i 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . " ' .'. ~ ■ . r V 

. ^'Quinquennial .StdDinission" for the UGC, in which the rals^^ej^le £or 
requested funds is clearly ' l^aid put for the ensuing five' year* 
period. (This year marks the beginning of the 1972-19?7 quin-- 

■ : - ■ ■ ' - ^ . t"- - 

quennium.) . The s'ubmissions are evaluated by ^the UGC in terms of 
established priorities and the , total funds available- The 
uriiversities are then informed of the extent to which their 



indiyidual submissions will hh supported* ^ ^ ^ . 

/ : . • ♦ ■ . ^ - - ; ■ ■ ■ "v .. 0- ' ■■ ■ • 

Ideally,* fivey^y ear budgetting should provide for an 

/fease of long-term planning, whiqh to a" ceri;^n extent' is 

: ■ ■ h x. --^r 

However, due largely to the immensevt asks of appoxtipr^^ and. 



B.p^.Q :an4v_ I 

control assigned to l^ihe UGC,\years one an^iive^ of fearch- qiiin- V 



quennitmi h^ve tended to be periods of uriCertailitYv^eadirig to 



: - .in.' 



7. ' 



inaction. As -a results qui|lquennial budgetijing is considered to 
vbe most* effedti vis during pei?iods of relative' stability , but less 

^ • . v.^,*.- ' '^''"^ ' -^'^ ' ; - '• 

so during rapid expansion,/,^"''' ^ ^ * ''V 

' .■ • ■ ■:*'^C;'- ■ . • • . ' ■ ' - 

■ •■ . ■ ' • .. '.' ■'. . '■. 

- At the u];iiversits^:^>level|. planning, is carried out mainly 

by senior academic staff un^l^r the direption of the Vice- V 

Chancellor or Principal. - iff er-university communicatiQns at the 

' * . ! - ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ' 

most Senior lev^l are f acili|lated by the" Committee of Vice- 

chancellors and ..Erincipals wEich" meets periodic^^ . • 



Organization" and Administrat ' 

■ V?ith the exception^:^- of Oxford, Cambridge, Londoir and 
Durham-, which function und^r/*^he "college system", most British. 

universities ;( including the O^j^n Univ>f sity) ' tend ; to have -similar 

' ■• ' . ^ ... -■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■*.'..." • . , * ' - 

administrative strut:tures, although . some differences, between 



Ehglisil" and' 'Scottish -universities do5Wc43t\ 



" The Court" is. the bod^ norih^Ay 
ultimate authorityopf thL univerSity . / as • 

" defined by the University^ of Birmingham, is a c^ribin'ation of * 

' academic and lay '^irepresentatives; and as such gpfoyidei^ a link be- 

■ *• ■ . * ,- • •• ' \- ,'■ '* - . . * ■■" . /J?' 

tween the university and the regional community. The Court ^ 

' ■ ' * ^ * ' - •. * ■' ■ * .. • ■ 

• receives various annual reports and appoints the Chancellor as ^ 

|i^%well> as various officers and mo&t of tHe lay members of the 

"^i- , J ■' ^ • ■ . . ■ ■ ■ V ■ « 

Council. \ The Court is /seen as '^*a useful* check on the actions of 

. • « 

the Cotiacil." . . ** , : " ^ ; • 

The Council, tOo, is a combined lay-academic body/ 

which has- as its major responsibilities, "the government and 
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control' of finances of the^ .University and of the discipline, 
practical affairs , business / and work of theHJniversity . " The 
Council IS .responsiiDle, therefore;- for all functional ksp^cts • 
of the ''University, but in practice has delegated academic ' ' 
ifiatt^s to the Senate. ' ^ . ' 

'. The Sen^ite,* as it is^ presently Constitute^ # is 
composed of the\ Vice-chancellor or Principal/, ti^e Bro-Vice-^. 

Chahcellor, the Deans-, the Professors (i.e. "full professors") 

J, ' ■ . ■ >....' 

and non-professorial Heads of Departm'ei^s . The Senate 

fuhctions to regulate and control the academic curriculum^ 

. . ' ,^ ■ .' ■ *..-■■ 

including tlie discipline of students. ' : . 

The Vice-Chanceiriof and/or^-i^incipal holds a 

.... " ^ . , '-.^ ■ . ■ " ^ " . - . 

position that is. essentially equivalent to that of the President 
in "North American universities. He is the senior academic 
officer of the University, and is supported in 1±iiS'r6le by one 
or more deputies. , . 

. The acadeiniciOgans tend to be elected by the faculties 

■ ' ■• ■ ■ ■ ' '■'••'/■■ ^ - . 

from the ranks of the professorial staff, and: play a coordinate 
injg rqle among the 'departments, ^he Head of Department is 'al- 
most universally- one of the senior Professors, and tends to * . 
maintain almost absolute control of , and. re?;4ponsibility for, the 
fuhctionitlg of his department. ^ ' ' 

The- "teiaching- staff" of the university-is coitprised' of 
.four" ranks: the Profeissor, who normally holds the "cha\r" in- 
the department (large* departments may have more than one chair. 



and hence more than one prof essoi:) ; Readers, who are senior s'^af^ 
members who have displayed a particular interest and ability • in 

* ' " • ■ * : . ■ • ■ 

research activities; Senior I^ecturers, who are similar to ^ 
Associate Professors; and, Lecturers , the equivalent of Assistant 
Professors. a?here are, in' addition, Instructors,, as well as ^ 
teaching, laboratory,- and research assistants. 

Admission to British Universities 

The Universities Central Council on Admissions (UCCA) 

■ ^ " ' ' . ■ ■ • . A.. ■ . \ 

is located in Cheltenham and was set up in. 1961 to' provide a 
w . ■ . ■ ' ^ ■ ' ' . ' . .? , . . - ^ _ - - - ■ 

uniformity in admissions policies and precedures for ^almost all / 

British universities (th^ exceptions ^^^re the Open Unrversity^ and 

■ ■ / • ■ y :. : ■ •■■^ 

the Universities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Strathclyde which 

. .. ............ . , j ... . . , . . _ 

require thai the applicant appeal directly;. to them) . It is. the 
duty of the UCCA "to enai^e" thi^ business of admission to under- 
■ graduate courses in all United Kingdom universities to be deal* 
. with in an ) orderly manner ,* and 'equally important, an a way which 
gives proper freedom to the ;Lndi^dual candidate in making a 
responsible choice without interfering with the equally ^^roper 
need of individual universities to select the students 'thfey wish 
to have."* ^ , . - ^ , - 

. \Th6 admissions procedure normally requires. the applicr 
ant to have pasSfed either, the United Kingdom General Certificate 
of Education examination, or the Scottish Certimcate of Educ- 

• a. ■ ■ ; ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ .' .-^ 

ation examination, in at least five approved' subjects. Of these. 



■ How to Apply to a University . Cheltenham: The Universities , 
Central Council on Admissions , 1971. • 
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at leefst' two must be at the "Advanced" level. /Individual 
universities may have additional requirements ^hich are stated in 
Prospectuses that are published at least twelve ..months in advance ' 
of tha academic year to w^ch they apply . ^ 
• Applicants are required to submit to the UGCAjr in order 

of preference, a list of up to five universities ^of their choiqe,^ 

• '*.■■ ^ 
These must be received by the UCCA between. September 1st and ^ 

December 15th of the year prior to admission to university. - 

(Applications to Oxford and Cambridge must; be received by 

October IStJi because ^of additional selection procedures.) The 

UCQA transmits the candidate's application" to the selected 

universities, who then decide -on his acceptability anfl inform ; 

him directly of their decisiqns. Candidates are admitted to the 

iiniversity, but not necessarily into a departmental, programmqi. 

Acceptance into a given programme is normally at^the discretion ^ 

of the department. Th-e candidate, therefore, must establishvhis 



entry into the 'study programme of his choice by direqt cioiranuni- 
cation with the department Head. ' 

The UCCA receives in the order, of 130,000 applicants, * 
or about one half million selections per year. Approximately 
two-thirds of the applicants are successful in obtaining • 
universi^ty entraiide; ^these constitute about seven or eight pcr- 
cent bf the national age group. The proportion of students 

■ „ ■ _ • - 0 

entering a given programme however, varies with the field of 
Study, with competition being keener in the arts, social studies 



and medicine than in the physical sciences and technology. Indeed, 

^ ■ • 

many physical science "places'* remain vacant due to a lack af 
• * ■ ■ 

qualified applicants. ' ^ 

VWien a citizen of the United Kingdom is admitted to th€ 

♦ ♦ — . ■■ ■ 

vindergraduate prograirane of a British university / his tuitibn an<a 
accommodation are provided for, T>ri;. condition of satisfactory . 
achievement, by state funds. 

Undergraduate Degree Programmes 

. The undergraduate degrees offered by British universities 
, ■' - - -■ ■ - . ,-, ■ . 

are similar to those offered by universities in Canada. There are, 

however, seveiral differences between the programmes off ered by 

English, wd .Sqpttish universities \ , . ', 

The English B.A. or B.Sc./ is normally granted as one ol 

■ ^ • • • ■ . 

four classes of an honours degree*, after three years of study. 

. \ _ " ^ ■ ■ . . . 

Provision, is m^ade.for a "pass" standing. when the honours level of 

achievement is not reached, but where the* candidate is deemed \ 

worthy of the degree. • . 

It has been the tradition in Scot1:ish universities to 
. *■ ' ^ : » 

offer a three-year "ordinary" degree and a four-year honours 

degree for superior sttidents who wish to specialize and proceed 

«- ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

to graduate study. (This approach has been adopted by several 
Canadian Universities.) In addition, the older Scottish 
universities of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
also Dxandee,. offer the M.A.' as the first degree in an arts pro-* 
gramme. Edinburgh now offers the B.A. as its Ordinary arts degree 



• ■ . ; ■ • • 12'. 

' ' . ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

. 0 ■ 

• , * ■■ ■ . ■ ■ i»' ■ . 

and the three new Scottish universities, Heriot-Watt, Stirling, . 
and Strathclyde h'ave adopted the B:A. as their firs't arts degree. 

Courses leading to the B,Ed. degree tend. to be offered, 

in conj-unction ^With local colleges of education, and are re'strict- 

♦ . ^ 

ed to superior students in the collQges. The University of 

Stirling, however, has introduced a B'.Sn. degree with a major in . 

• » . ■ 

education; a unitjue , departure from this tradition. -. 

< The structure of degree programme;^ tdnds to ensure 
rather broad learnijig experiences during the first half, with ^ 
3pecialization oct:uring during- the last half oi the programme. . . 

Most; British Uni^s/ersities submil: their graduating 
students to examination by external as welK as internal evalu- 

ators. By doing this it is felt thafe-ttve quality a^d integrity ^ 

■ <} . ■ / ■ * ^ ■ ^ 

• . ' ■. " ■ ^ - , • ^ ' 

of a university's degree programme will b^ maintained. 

■ .«i . • \ " ' • ' . - 

V . ■ - ^ * ■ -\ ■ ■ . . • . ■ 

Graduatfe studies \ v 

The need fpr a vital gra^duate studies programme in the 
university was unanimously asserted. Benefits to' the -under- 
graduate programme in -^e terms of instructors , who are well ' . /* 

informed in the developing theories and practice's within the 
various disciplines^ were cited as of primary importance. In 
addition, the training of researchers ^antj professionals .within 
disciplines are consjudered responsibilities that university 
can avoid. . • - , . ' . 

The ratio of gradua'te to undergraduate students varies 



among "universities . The average proportion, of graduate students 

. ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■<..'.. 

in British universities is very close to 19 percent. The 

Universrty of Biinningham, however, presently has about 25% of 

*^ ^ ■ . • . . 

Its student body taking graduate study,, ' * . 

Graduate studies are almost exclusively research 

■'. ■ . ' ' ^ . . ♦» 

oriented. Very few formal courses are provided for giraduate 

^ students. Rather, a student is expected to work ^closely with a 

faculty supervisor on research topics, of^ mutual interestV The 

.defense o'E his 'graduate thesis constitutes the major, evaluation 

^. », ■ ■ -■ ' ■ . ■ ■ . 

of the student's merit; ^ " • . 

. , - I' -• • ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ * 

Support for graduate students varies considerably but 
is generally deemed to be less than what it should be. While 

•• ■ ... 

RScorranendatiOns 24 and 25 of the Robbins Report' suggested 
^ improvements ^-in graduate support, the feeling seems to" be that 

more effort in that direction is- necessary. / 

^ ^ . , . ^ 

The Learning ^^Environment ' . ' 

- ~ \ ; , \ / 

The tradition among British unive'rsities has been to 
\ • ■ • , ■ ' " ■ ' 

. provide the; best possible facilities and support necessary for 

learning to take place/ and then to place much of the respons- 



ibility on the- student to take* advantage of the resources avail- 
able^ r • . 



ivai] 



. - . ■ Class sizes- are relatively SHtaller than m correspond- 
ing undergraduate f:our;^es in North American universities. As a 
consequence, the ratio of faculty to stude'nt^ is greater than in 



North America; averaging about 1:6 in the /sciences and 1:10 un 
the hvimanities viand social sciences. . ' ^ ^ '" 

O ■ V . • ' ■ " ' . ■ ■ • , ■ ■ *. 

'*The extensive use of academic tutors, most often . ' 
members of faculty and;, graduate students, provides additional 
learning support to. undergraduates. Many tutors live in .student 
residences and, therefore, are accessible to most students. 
The majority of students tend to. select universities at some 
distance from' their homes and take .advantage o*f the fine, '/ 
residences provi(3ed. " The coitibination of these factors is seen 
to provide the British university student with a very personal- 

ized university experience. ; ' 

' ■ ■ * . '" ' 

• ^ The evaluation of students has tended to be based 

maii^y on their perfornjance on a. series of final examinations, 

both written and oral, . at the end of the fin^aflL year of the 

degree programme. Information regarding progress during the * 

earlier years can be provided infc^rmally by instructors and 

" . . , ■ - _ ■ ' - -' ' 

tutors, with remedial assistance being offered^ by tutors when. 

necessary. A number of universities are beginning to adopt 'th.e^. 

■ ^ ■ J,-' ■ o. ■ ' ' 

North American- model of "continuous assessment" a move to 

coxinter ipfecognized difficulties of a single terminal evaluation. 

As a parallel move, several universities are tending toward the 

implementation of some form qrf the courB'^credit 'system, 



familiar to North Americans. It should be noted that these * 
developments are not being received with ^unanimous enthusiasm 
by all members of the university community. 



The- application of instructional technoldgy such as ^ 
television, audio-visual aids and coi4>uter assisted instruction 
is* well underway in most. British .universities. The major 
computer facilities are- generally accessible thrpughtele- 
coinmuni cation t6 smaller institutipns in what appears to be a 
fine cooperative «ef fort in the sharing of this essential and 
expensive resource. , 

■ . ■ ■ ' , . ■ ■ • . . ■ ■ ■* . 

Research' ^ - '■ ' ■ * - 

,• . . ■ . • - ■ ' ■• ^ ^ - 

Research is deemed an integral part of academic lite 

in Britain. All members of faculty are encouraged to engage m 

research activity, and this is reinforced by a nprmal^ teaching 

requirement oi about six hours, per week. .' ^ 

^ Most research is fundfed by_^^e British gbvernifient 

through a number of research councils. To a lesser extent 

industry, both private and national, support reserach projects 

•of special interest ui^der contract. ■ . ■ : ' ^ 

The fine relputation for research that British / -^v 

universities have is a reflection of its high status within the, 

university community. 



The University of Birmingham . ■ . . . . 

. Special Programmes , The University has developed 

several institutes and 'centres directed toward study and research — 
in a number of areias . "fh.e. congensus within the University appears 
to be that this approach to interdisciplinary studies is^ ' 
appropriate and successful. 

— The InaSifcute of Local Government Studies o'&5^rs 
advanced courses for senior local government officers and is 
-largely supported by the-four Local Authority Associations it 'is 

•; ' . ^ ^ " ' ^ 

designed to serve. In addition' to offering ail intensive ten-week 
course to selected local administrators, the Institute has a pro- 
gramme for -local administrators in emerging overseas countries. 



It also organizes regional seminars .and has a vital' research pro- 
gramme in planning and management theory, manpower -forecasting and 
infoxmartion systems. The Institute has aVidespread refutation 
for excellence in* its field. 

— —The' BarBer Institute of Fine Arts, contains an excellent 
-collection of the works" of international' artists . It was . . 



established by a family foundation to provide the University with 
a fodus for studies in art histoiry. 

There are several very successful' interdisciplinary . 



Centres within the Faculty of ^c^imerce'' and Social Science. These 
include the Centre for Urban and Regional. Studies. , the Xentre for 
Russian and East European Studi^es , the Centre of West African 
Studies, and the Graduate Centre^ for Management Studies. 



. • 17, 

University of Birmingham (cont'd.) 

• ' _ ■ " ■ . ^ ■*« 

The Review^Qdy Report 19li. ' In ^January of 1971/ the 



Council of thd University appoin1:ed a *^'Review Body" whose task it 
. was "To consider the role, .constitution and functioning of the 
' 'University of Birmingham and to make rleconimendations to Council 

for , any desirable changes:". The Review Body was composed\mainly 
• of academics external to the University and was chaired by ^e Rt, 
Hon. a;- .Grimond, former leader of* Briitain's Liberal Party. >An 
interim ^'Consultative Document" was distributed in January, ''1972. 

The Report> was presented to the Council on 21 September 1972. 

, • - "'^ . ■ ■ , ' 

V Inasmuch "as the Report is la .comprehensive statement of- 



the direction that a vital modern 



iversity should take, it is 



of. particular interest to the present Commission* Among the' 
extensive list of recommendations, ajje many that bear diret2tly on 
matters concerning the University of Victoria. 

A copy of the Review Body Report is available in, the 

.. • ■ f . . ' ■ . ■ > 

archives of the Comnjissiorj on Academic Development. 
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The University of Dundee * , 

. The -University is situated about five city blocks from 
the centre, of Dundee. where it i^ growitig in the" midst of a deday- 
' ing industrial area. As such, t]be University is the focal point 
o"f a** major urban tehewal programme in which it and the municipal 
council are cooperating to. their mutu^^Jaenef it. The- University 
has retaiiied a 'resident architect to cfoordinate planning ^and de- 

■ « -• - . ' ' J ^- • . ■ ■ ■ • ' ■ ••■ 

sign activities of /tjie development. ' 

The Un^/versity is expanding its MeditPal Faculty such 
that by 1977 it^ Will be one of the largest in Britain. A ^^^eiry ^ 
large teaching hospital is "under construction to provide the 
clinical facilities necessary to support th-e* expanded medical 
programme. ■ . ^ / ■■ ^ 

A major research programme within tiie. University is 
the study of the estuary of the Tay^ River ' on^ which the city of 
Dundee is situated- The TaJ^ is' seen as the last relatively un- 
polluted estuary in Europe and the decision to engage in 
extensive interdisciplinary Research in this area was based on 
the. obvious 'need for such r&^ferch and the advantage in • 

■ ■ . . V d , . - - ; ■ - ; •: 

location that the University h0ias. 



The University of East Anglia . it' ■ .. 

As one of the ^ seven new universities in Britain , . UEA^ 
has consciously , attempted to Mevelop\ academic , ineth^ods , interests 

and approaches- significantly different frotti those of ^earlier 

•■ ^ ' ' ■ '-■ ■ ' « ■ ■ .■ '• • • "■ 

university foundations ; . Both th^ University as a whole, and all 

students ' acadd&iic. programmes and studies, are organised around 

Schools, units that are considerably, larger and wider in. their 

fields of study^than traditional^niversity- depairtirients 

- This approach tD university organization* has permitted^ 

■ the ^development ' of interdisciplinary programme^ in a nijmber of 

areas, i^png these are: Development Studies (the inter- ^ 

disciplinary study of, developing countries) , ^English and 

American Studies , European Studies, Social Studies, and Environ- 

mental Sciences. While it is somewhat early to deterinine the 

overall effectiveness pf. these programmes since they are still ^ 

■ « .'■.«■.'■ ' . " 

^ considered to be un^.eir development, the general reaction seems to 

be favourable. . ' 

.. - > .... _ • ; 

The^nvironmerital Sciences programme is cohsidered among- 
the finest offered anywhere. The School relies heavily on 
geography and geology to provide its disciplinary core and brings 
together the relevant oaspects of geophysics, oceanograJ)hy , 
meteorology, hydrology / soil science, ecology and planning. 
Scientific methods are drawn from mathematics/ physieS^f "chemistry/ 
biology/ sociology/ economics anJ computing science. -Student , 



Prospectus for students ente>r j.n^-^ in Autumn 1973 * University of 
East Anglia, 1972. 
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The University, "of - East Angela (cont'd.) 

demand for. the Environmental Sciences programme is greater than 
caji 'presently be accommodated. Graduates have tended to have' 
little, difficulty in obtaining employment. , . 

The School of European Studies offers courses 'in the 
languages, history and literature of Europe, gtudents read at 

liea^gt one language^ (Danish/ F^rei^cH., German, Norwegian,. Russian, > 

' ' ' • \ • 

^Swedish) during the three-year programme and must give their 

* - 

,ppurse either an historical or a literary emphasis. All ' . 
students who study languages at the Honours -level^ must normally 
spend one additional year abroad in a country where their major 
language is spoken. A degree in Comparative Literature is 
offered in cooperation with the School* of English and American 
Studies*. 



The University of LeidBster \ " i * 

• The, University; has a strong and growing •.commititient to 

. interdisciplinary studies," particulatXy in the biological and ■ 
social sciences. . Partly; as a result of ihis , there is a new - 
medical school under developmeryt which w:.ll accept its first ^ 

.students in 1975.. , • : 



7 

/ 
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' ihe university supports two notable study* centres;: 
one for Victorian studies 'and anotlaer for r.eseaii'ch^ in jnass 
.communication. The latter, is the first of its kind/in Europe/ 



'The University' of Stirling ^ . 

' » ' If tKe physidal.. environment' of a university is an 
•• •"■ ', ■ ' ■ ' ' '* ' " •• * •■ 

important faotor^in the qliality S^^^n- institution then the ^ 

University of Stirling has the setting' for true excellence. The 
construction of the. University's facilities- has \been under the * 
terms of an^integrat^d plan developed by one 'of Britain's lead- 
ing architechural firms. Whild not yet coiSplete, the develop-- 
,ment has provided Stirling with one of the world's most beauti- 
ful building complexes; several awards for excellence in design 
have been received by the architects. . - 

As one of Britain's new uniyersities Stirling has iti-* 
corporated several departures from tratdition^ into its programmes 
and organization. _ For example/ while most British universities 
operate with an^ academic year of three -terms, from ^^rly 
^October through la te^ June, Stirling functions under a semester 
system. Thfe autumn semester begins -about mid-September and ends 

. ■■ ' ^ ■ "■ v.. ] ■ - ■ , 

just before Christmas to be followed by a seven week break. The 
second semester begins in earJ.y.lFebruary through ISte May. The 
:?reactidn of students and faculty ' to this organization has bedn 
favourable. . . ^ 

The Un/^versity's academic structu^:^ is based' entirely ' 
on departments; there are no faculties and 'J\there^re,' "no deans. 
With very few exceptions the departments are headed . " 

professors'. This organization is designed to facilitate inter- 
disciplinary experiences for undergraduate students during. their 



initial two for three semesters. * , 

. . • \ •' 

.Stirling is one of the first British universities 'to 
incorporate "continuous assessment" prpqedures into ^its under- 
graduate prograinme. The system of assessment has three aims: 
^ to be as. precise as possible in determining a student's 

ability to pursue a rigorous course of study; to reduce the 

• '.•■*. 

failure rate in the final year by giving adequate early warning 
of failing performance; and "to discover the intellectual 
ability of a student, not mer^ely how good he is at sitting and ^ 
passing examinations ." Approximately 40 to 50 percent of the 
student's final grade is based on continuous assessment, 

* In its efforts to establish areas of excellence,. 
Stirling has selected psychology as one of the several • ^ 
disciplines into which substantial resources, are being diifected. 
By 1976 it is anticipated that the University will, have the 
largest psychology department in Britain. The- department will 
have the study of primates, as a major, research, focus. " ■ ' . 

• Another area of empha.sis i3 that o'^f Industrial Science 
which offers .undergraduate and graduaTte study in the general 
area of "technologidal economics. . Such': topics" as operations /""^ 
^research, systems management, and decision theory are develofjed 
in the prograiiunes of the department. This programme has be^n^ 
e's.tablished in direct- response to the needs of industry fi^o)ti-; 
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University, of Stiyling (coQt'd, ) 



which it receives svibst^tial support* 

Stirling is the first' British university to develop and 
^ppjy a faculty work-load formula. The formula is 6;^sed mainly 
on the number and type of courses offered together with the' ^^^^ 
niamber of students taught , with no' attempt to include administrate 
ive and research responsibilities. /The application of the 
formula is si^en as a viable way in whit:h. to asiSign teaching and , 
tutorial responsibilities in an equitable manner. The , general . 
reaction to it se^ms to be positive. . 
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The Open University • . 

'•,<>■■ ' ■ 

, Among the many innovations in post-secondary education 

.. ^ ■ ' " ■ ■ ' • ' • ■ ■ . - 

that have occurred durii?g this centtlry, none holds the potential 

for radical change that is embodied in the concepts underlying 

^the British Open University . Initially the "brainchild" of the 

gove^cnment ,under Harold Wilson, the OU oame very close to J^e^ng 

theVvictim of ^ change in government • However, the OU was 

allowed to commence operation in January of 1971 ^d is nov7 a 

very visible part of the British educational setting.^ 

. The initial suqcess of the OU engaged' the interest of 

four American unive^ities (California at San Diego, Houston, 

■ ' - ^ , ' * " 

Maryland and Rutgers) to the extent that they are presentJiJ^ 

evaluating a number of OU programmes f or* th:eir own applications. 

The' following is a review of tl^e .OU written by 

Diana OrljDn of its Information i^ervices Department in May of 

1972. »It is, presented here as a broad statement o£ the OU's f 

philosophy and procedures. o 

■ ■ . : / ■c: :'\ 

^ . In>troduction . The Open university i§ a wholly new 

'' ^ . * " ■ . 

kind of institution. Established by Royal Charter on 30 M^y 

1969 as an independent, autonomous \iniversity, it exists 'to 

0 . . . ■ 

provide education of university and professional standards for 

its students and to prnmote the educational well-being of the " 

community generally*' * 

. »: • The idea of a 'University of the ^ Air' was first 
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The Open University (cont'd.) 

•publically discusseds by Mr, Harold Wilson in a speech in Glasgow 
in 1963, A Government White Paper "University of the Air" was 
published in 1966 which reconmiended the establishinent of a ' 
Planning Coimnittee to examine the idea, in detail. The Planning 
Committee under the chairmanship of- Sir Peter Veriables, the then 
'Vice-Chancellor of the University of Aston in Birmingham, was 
set up in 1967 and its reppri: was published early in 1969 This 
was immediately accepted by the Government o£ the day. 

. By the autumn of 1969 the first academic -and adminis- 
trative staff were established at Walton Hall, the University 
campus some. 50 miles north of London, and^^^^Jp detailed planning 
of the first courses began.. Applications for places commenced . 
in January 1970 and the lists, were closed in early August of 

that year. .In January 1971 24,000 students began to 3tudy 

■ • . ' ■ ■ « • 

foundation (first level) courses in arts, social sciences, 

i . ■ * -■ ■■ ■ ■ ... • - ■ 

mathematics or science as the first step towards the attainment 
«■*,■ '■" ■ • 

^ o ■ 

of their BA degree, 1972 saw the introduction bf an additional 

foundation course in technology together wi^h ^^0iTle^2O second- ■ 

level coiarses. Further courses at secpnd, third and fourth 

levels are planned for 1973 and s\±)sequent years.- The 

University's postgraduate programme is also under way, and 

January 1973 will see the introductiin of a third major 

activity: post-experience courses. This article will concent- . 

rate on the undergraduate, programme. 



The Open University . (cont'd,) 

The Degree Structure , The University pffers the B.'A. 

the B^A. (Honours) degree at the undergraduate level. Degrees^ 

are awarded to student^ who have accumulated^ the requisite number 

of course ' credits' (see below) . Six credits are required .for 

the B.A. degree, and eight for the B,A. with Ho;nQurs^^^^^ 

four levels of courses: foundation, 2nd, 3rd and 4th. ^ For both 

degrees,; two of the, credits obtained must be at foundation level. 

♦ • . .... 

The two extra credits needed for the Honours degree must be at 

third or fourth level. Students "with certain qualifications 

obtained at other institutions may bjs awarded up to thre^e credit 

exemptions, and those awarded two" or three exemptions take, only 

one foundation level course. Thus, a. teacher with three years'. 

full-time training may in fact graduate after gaining only three 

O.U. credits. , 

As mentioned above, foundation courses are offered in 

the faculties od^'^ts. Social Sciences, Nathematics >. Science and 

Technology.. Second, third and fourth level "courses are provided 

in these faculties^ and in a sixth faculty. Educational Studies, . 

which has no foundation, level .courses. From the second* level 

^'onwards a number of courses are ^'ipter-disciplinary'; for 

example, the second level course. Biological Bases of Behaviour 

was produced by a course- team from the faculties of Science, 

Social Sciences and T^hnology. 

V The system enables a student to \choose widely from the 



The Open University JcontM,) 

different faculties , with a minimuia of re5l:rictions , or ajLtern- 

\ ' : ■ ' ■' ■ , , o ■ 

atively to take most of .his courses' in one facuil^ty. Each course, ' 

which is ■ produced by "a course team of academic staff, BBC staff, 

• • . • •■ ■ r« ■ ■■ . 

and educational techiiologists , is self-contained and leads to the 

award of a full a half --credit.^ In the Science faculty there ' . 

are also one-third and one^sixth credit courses , which allows for 

even greater flexibility. Any one-third course may be qojribined 

with any one-sixth course to make up a half -credit: for example, 

at second level. Geology, a third-qredit course, can be combined 

with Environment, a sixth-credit course. Students may take up to/ 

two full-credit courses a yeq^r, or. they may spread^ their studies 

over any number of y^ars, with intervals bf . arty length between 

courses. A woman student ^-^for instance, may wish to postpone 

■■ - ■ . f ' ' 

Laking the next course until after the biri^^ of her baby. . - ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ . ^' ■ . ■ » ' ■ ' 

it^ is a fundamental principle of the University that no 

formal educational requirements .are^^needed for admission. 

Students must be over 21- and resident in the United Kingdom. . 

■ • ■ \ ■ ■ ■ ' ' : . ' ■ ' 

Admission is determined primarily on a "first come, firstf served" 

basis, but a quota system operates so as to balance the intakes. 

to each course, frob each region, and sometimes for each 

occupational category. It follows that a teacher living in 

London and wishing to' study social sciences is well-advised to 

apply earlyl 



The Open University (cont'd,^)^ 

* ■ The Instructional System . .The Open University claiins 

that . its instructional system is unique? but what is i^e system? 
The University was originally conceived as the 'University of 
the Air', and there are many who are still under the impression 
that tel^yision and radio broadcasts are the major ^^onents of 
the teaching i'package'. ' This is not so. The core of thev 
student's learning /resources is the. correspondence material, 
which he receives regularly through the post. There are' 34 or 
36 study 'units' in a fullrcredit ciourse, e^ch unit representing 
one week's work, which is likely to take a minimum of 10 hours* . 
study. ' The correspondence , parts of the units go out in. the form 
of ' atlfiipctively-produced printed *volumes , either bound separately- 
or in groups ^ dependin^'on theiir leixgth. » ^' 

A typical week's booklet of , say 48 pages (A4 size) 
contains a considerable , amount of exposition, illustrat^>i'by 
diagirams, charts and pictures where necessary. To assist the 
st\jdent in assimilating the content, there are self -assessment 

/■ _ , • • ■ • ' ■ **'.-•' - ' 

exercises. There are also assignments whiGh must be sent back 
either to be marked by. a course tutor or are specially designed 
to be assessed by computer. ' The marks obtained in assignments - 
are .recorded and the bes.t are used as part of the final assess- 
ment of a student's performance. (An examination is also held 
at the end of the year's course.) . ♦ • 

In his correspondence package the student may also 
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receive -suppleiaentary pages oontaining rmedial or enrichme^nt • 
.» material and noises about the televisio^ and radio prograinmes. At 
. the beginning of t]:;ieir courses science and technology students 
are sent home ejcperiment kits contaoining for example chemicals^ ; 
glassware", instruments and items of equipment specially designed 
s^^o^nieveloped. fo^ the University. Examples of these are the 

McArthu r micro scope (which has won two design awairds* this year) , 
a colorimeter, a tachistoscope, a "noise meter"/, a^binary comput- 
".irig .device, ond a cathode ray oscilloscope. 

. Television and radio are, of course, .important elements 

in the learning process-, though in. terms of Ishe average student"s 
time • spent studying per week £hey represent together only a small 
proportion - about lO per 'cent,* Essentially,, the television and 
radio programmes supplement the written part of the course. The. 
^ degree of integration b.etween the printed matter and the broad- 
casts varies considerable from course- to course. In the s^ence 
,^ <^ , , , • - 

— foundation course it is very close: a. typical television pro-, 
gramme, for example, might ask students to;turn to a particular - 
page in the correspondence booklet and enter readings fro^ 
instruments shown on the screen. In the humanities and social 
science courses television provides more in the way^ of. enrichment . 

. than essential information; the prograimnes are intended to deepen 
underst^ding. 'The use of radio programmes also varies. One of 
the advantages of radio is that it can be used at much shorter . 
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notice to provide remedial advice. : * , - 

In, the. Summer there are one-week residential schools, 

which all foundation co.uirse students are required to attend . 

(higher level courses , dp not always have a summer school component,) 

Last year's experience at the surtmier schools showed that students 

were l|ighly motivated and Voracious for instruction discussion and . 

seminar work. 'Part-time tutors who were recruited from other 

universities, said they had not enjoyed, teaching so much foi^ years? 

since the Open University does not have a campus large- enough to 

accommodate its own students , the residential schools were timed so 

as to take advantage of the spare capacity of oth^r universities 

during cthe** long' summer vacations* 

The University has 13 regional offices with responsibility 

for the organisation of the important tutorial and counselling 

)'■'■'■ ■ '. ' ' *■ 

services. There is a network of nearly 300 study centres throughout 

the country ,^locatfed in existing educational institutions. .Open in; 
the evenin<^ and at weekends / they are places whete students can 
receive .face-to-face tuition, assistance and advice from tutors and 
counsellors,, and also m^et their fellow-students. Most study ' / 
centres have television and radio receivers , and in areas'^here 
BBC-2 ,and. VHF -radio cannot be received, they have film and audi'o- 
tape replay facilities, so that students can see and hear the* pro- 
grammes they cannot receive on the ptjblic broadcasting system. 
■ Some study centres are also, equipped with computer terminals for^ 
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the use of mathematics students. Use of the study centres is • 
entirely optional for students: the University ' s system is . 
designed fOr homeHbased study. ■ . . 

The Student Population . For its first year of under- 
graduate teaching,, 197.1, the Open University received nea,rly 
-43/000 applications for 25,000 student places. In the event, 
24,100 applicants acceptecj the offer of a place and began their 
Studies in January 1971. Some -20 per cent of these Were - 
enrolled f or • two courses, making a .total of over 28,6oj0 student- 
courses. To allow for easy withd'rawal by those who found they 
had bitten. , of f more .th&n they could chew, payment of. the final 
tuition fees . was deferred until May* It was^ anticipated .that 
the falr-out rate-'jrti^ould be approximately 25 per cent; in fact, 
it was 26 per cent, and- some of the fall-out was partial in the. 
sense that some two-course students decided to drop one of 
their courses- By 7 May 1971 final registration fees had beten 
deceived from just over 19^000 students for a total of 2i,700 
courses. " ^ ' . ' - . 

In November 1971 the first examinations were held. Of 
the 19,009^registered students, 15,800 sat the. ex:aminations^ and 



92.5 per cent £f these were successful ^n gaining a credit. ' 
Over- 1,600 students were awarded two credits. Thus, three out 
of four registered students. successfully completed their first 
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year's study,. . : * • 

Application for the 1972 founijation courses totalled 
just ovei? .35,000/ of whom 21,000 were of fered places . Applic- 
ations fol: 1973 close on 19 June this year. Detailed analyses 
have been made of the 1971 and 1972 applicants, 'by-ciourse, 
region and occupation/ To examine them JJioroughly in the space 

■of this ..article is impossible, but one. or two interesting points 

• - • . - " 'ft,- , • 

may be jAentionedi -^There is. probably no such person as the 
typical OU student but, as might well be expected, there is a 
high pxoportipri .of teachers among the students - oyfer a third in 
1971 and nearly 30. per cent in. 1972, The' prbportibn. of men to 
women -was roughly the same f 02; both ye^rs: approximately two to 

one. As far as'courses are concerned, social sciences is the » 

• . . ■ ' ■■ ^ 

most popular, ^'-qlosely followed by^arts. When the technology 

\ ■ "^Ti"^" — ' " -.■ ^ 

foundation course was introduced tjiis year it took some vsupport 
away from the mathematics and science courses. 

' • • . ' . "'" ^ ■. "■ ' ■■- • ■ ■ ^ 

Feedback and Evaluation .- The Open Univeirsity does not 

claim to have developed a peijrf ect model . of sUch a complex 

instructional system during the 18 months its ' courses have been 

in' existence. Obviously, the experience gained in the first . 

year was of great value in plafining for the second and s\ibsequent 

* • ... 

years, but the Univisrsity is setting up a comprehensive feedback 
network that will enable it to use the stud^t^' experiences to 
modify the system. . 



The. Open University (contld.) ' ' * ; ' • 

The. Planning Committee had foreseen 'the importance of 
: educational tecKnolOgy in the Open Unive^rsity^ and in ^ril 1970 
an Institute of Educational Technology, was 'esta]Dlished. ' It is 
involved not only in cotirse development bu*t in institutiona,l >^ 
research/ There is continuous monitoring of the e€f ectiveness 
Of the teaching sy-^tem ^d bf the students' behaviour within it, 
using some of the mass of data that, accumulates each day. In the 
longer terihy a broad p^.an for evaluative research has be^en draw^n 
,rup, , and a Social Science Research Council grant has been m^^de for 
a study of tiie educational and occtipational background of ; OU ' 
students * ■ 

" Research is central to the fulfilment of ^ the ^?niver.s- 

' - ''. ■ . ' - ■ ' ■ f> ■ ' ■ ■" • 

ity's objectives of providing its students with the best possible 

learning materials and learning environinent. Already ,th^ . 

indications are that.it Is becoming a. catalyst in the " educational 

. ■ /■ " ■■. ■ ■ ■ ■•■ ' ■ ; • • ■ V ' " ■ * . ■ - ' : ■ 

World* Its teaching materials - books, films', tapes, scientific 

: : . ^ ^ ' ' . : - 

equipinent are being bought by educational establishments in the 
UK and overseas : by April of this . y^^'ar; course l)Ook sales alone 
had reached the 100,000'',mark. The majority of purchasers are 
universities , teacher training colleges and other centres of 
higher education. At the same time ^ there is St^ constant stre^ 
of visitors to Walton Hall, from all over the world, many of tiiem 
educationists ^interested in the p©ssibility of adapting Open 
University methods and materials to their own institutions. . 
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. As the Vice-Chancellor saicj m his annual report for. 

. ' ■ . • . . ■• •. ■ • • ' ,. ■ ' ' 

. 1970,. the idea of a 'University of |th„e Air ■ came to be regarded 
. ■ ■■ '''''■■•[' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' . ■ *. » . , ■ • 

as a political giinmick. The Op^n Univei^sity, on the other 'han^, 

' ' • ■ -• . . ' ■ " - * ■ • ' ■ ■' 

is a reality, and in three years it has established itself as a\ . 

\. , '■ . , " •'■ ■ " ' ■/ • ' ^ " ■ ■ 

N^iable educationali institution^ , • ^ ^ 
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Conclxjsion 



\ 



. . The gr^at respect in which the "universities of Great 
Britain 'are held . throughout the world has not been gained with-' 
out a conscious effort. to develop the finest * possible education- 
al and research programmes. It was made cl^ar to this observer 
that the struggle .for scholarly excellence in British 
universities is tiie ess^ence of their academic life. 

.\ It is with the suggestion -that such excellence. is ^ ' 
within the grasp of idie University of Victoria that this report 
is respectfully siabmitted, * " .. 



\ 
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. LIST OF PERSONS WITH WHOM DISCUSSIONS, WERE HELD 

• • • - ^ ■ ' . , . y 

The University bf Birmingham - 

• . •• • • ^ ■ ■ » - ■ • 

//*H. S* Ferns, Professor & Head, .Department of Political 

, c- - * 
^ Science * «h 

■ ' .... . c •■ • 

, H. Hams,* The Secretary 

F. H, Hilliard, Chairman, Depaqrtment of Education 

K- W, Humphreys, The Librarian 

R.B. Hunter, Vice-Chancellor and sPrincipal 

W. R. G- L*ewis, The Registrar • , ^ 

. . H. A- D. Miles, Professor & Director, The Barbed ' . 
Institute of Fine Arts - N 

ff V P. B. Moon, Dean, Faculty of Science and Engineering 

• R, J. North,^ Dean, Faculty of Arts • * , 

F- C. Ott,, Senior Assistant Secretary^ . / . 

6w V- Raynor,'The Deputy Principal 

C. P- Thompson, The Bursar 



The University of Dundee . " 

C*. Blake> Dean, Faculty of Social Sciences and Letters 

. J. Drever, The. Principal . : V-^ 

' ^ ^ ■ ' ' ■ . i . . ■ . 

S. G. G. MacDonald, Dean, Faculty of Science \, 

. .•• . ■ _ - . r ; 

J. Paterson, The Res iderlt Architect 
. R, N., M. Robertson, The Secretary \ ' 

The Uni versity of East Afiglia 

G. A. Chadwick, The\ Registrar and Secretary ■ -/J. 

• / . ^ <> ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ , 

K.M. Clayton, Pro-Vice-Chancellor " 

.Bv G, Clarke, Lectuxer,.fenvironmental Sciences 

N; E. Cusack, Dean, School of Mathema-t;ics 'and PhysTics- 

B. A. Rowley., Dean, School of European Studies ^ 
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The , University of Leicester 

R.. L, Borthwick, Acting Dean', Faculty of • Social Sqiences 
J«;F, Egglest?on, Senior Lecturer / School of Education 
. / ' M. A. Higgins, Senior Assi^j>aclit {Registry) ' 
J. leemp, Dean, Faculty of Arts 
. A, J. Meadows, Dean, ^Fa^ulty of Scidhce * . 
G, B. Pyrah,. The Librarian ' 

P. C. Russell, Warden, Stamford Hall • . . 

L- C: 3ykes, Deputy -Vice-chancellor 

The Univei^sity of Stirling \ 

R* Ball, Lecturer, Industrial Science . 
R. G,. Bontont, Deputy Secretary S Acco\intant . 
F. R. BradB.ury, Head, . Department . of Industrial Science 
T, N.'Davis, Senior Lecturer, Education 
T, B. Lamb, . External Relations Officer 
D. Lang, The Secretary " • - ' 

. .' P. McEwen,;, Head, Department' of Psychology 
- *H. Meidner, Head^ Department of Biology 
I. Thomson, Director, of Physical Recreation 
A, N. Walker, Estates & Buildings Off icef. 

The Open University ^ ' . 

J, /C. Greenall,- Senior Press Officer 
-P. G, Holiday,. Assistant to the Vice-Cfiancellpr * 
G- A^ H. ,kiloh. Admissions Officer 
A, T. A, Learmonth, Professor, .Geography 
M. Ross, Lecturer, Institute of Educational Technology 
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Education must bo temdved, so that degree programmes can 
overlap from one faculty into another and avoid 
unnecessary restriction. Honours Programmes ^should be 
oven more flexible than General Programmes/ though 
considerably more taxing, and only when they are firmly 
established should graduate worl^ be started. There 
appear to be good prospects for graduate work of a very 
high, calibre in certain specialized fields. 
The University of Victoria should develop its own pro- 
gramme in the Faculty of Educ^ation which would stress a 
vital and creative approach to teaching. To ensure the 
establishment of such programme, it is. recommended 
that a demonstration school be set- up, a^onsolidated • 
methods course be inaugurated, a programme of Study- and 
research be pursued and the principle of inter-faculty 
teaching assignments be accepted. ^ . \* . 

The true ends of education will not^^be served by .. . . 
crowding the academic year with extr^ terms , nor yefc by- 
crowding the University with nomadic hordes of students. 
As the university grows it should branc^ put into a 
residential college system, providing all ^ts students 
with the sense of intimacy and identity they have had, in 
the past; and it should also provide a two-year diploma • 

course- for those students who cannot or "do- hot wish to 

• : ■'*'.■ .* 

take a degiree. The present emphasis on formal lectures 

needs to be less insistent, and the system of counselling 



In December 1962/ Dr. W. H. Hiqkman/ Principal of 
Victoria College, convened a spec^ial committee, subsequently known 
as the Principal's Study Group, and requested the members to under- 
take a general planning study for the future of the University of 
Victoria. The terms of reference were unrestricted except that 
finance and physical development were excluded. 

During the next seven months the Commit'tee met more 

\ ■ ■ ■ ' ?t-; . ' • . ■ 

than twenty-five times to discuss the" future of the growing 

- ' . , ■ . ■ .■ .- ' t . . ■ . 

university. All faculty mer±)ers Were- invited to submit their 

ideas and suggestions and a number of useful briefs weire received. 

/ * The Committee consisted of the following members 

. • • ■ ■ ■ < • ■ ■ 

Dr. Howard B.Barnett, Associate Professor, College of Education. 



Dr. Gwlady%.V. Downes, Associate Professor of French. 
Mr. Hugh^E. Farquhar, Professor, College of Education 



Dr. Esm^ N. Foord, Associate Professor, Supervisor of Counselling 
and Testing. . ' 

Mr. Dean W. HalLiwell, Librarian. ' • . 

Dr. Alexander D. Kirk, Assistant Profiassor of Cheiftl^try. 

Dr. John D. Peter, Professor of En^sh. 

Dr. P^ter L. Smith, Assistant Professor of Classics. 

Dr. Roy E. l; Watson, Associate Profeisor of Anthropology and • 
feociology . ^ 

. The» chief recommendations of the report were 
summarized as follows 

. 1. : The general undergraduate academic programme should be 
as flexible, as possible, but at the same time should 
.provide a sound 'core' of major subjects , around 
^ which optional courses can be grouped. Rigid 
. divisions between the Faculties of Arts^^ciencef,' and 



by faculty should be revised. 

For the present/ it is* recommended that the standards for 
admission to the University remain unchanged. Honours 
students should not be allowed supplemental examinations, 
bvt general students in all years should be allowed one 
supplemental, as at present. In general, no student 
should be permitted to repeat a course lAore thcin* once. 
Where the arrangement is advantageous', students should be 
permitted to spend their third years at another university. 

The academic, freedom of all members of faculty must be 

■ » ■ ■ • , - ■■■ 

guaranteed, and security of tenure accorded to^ll appoint- 
ees '.without t^rm' . Research and prof essional • creative 

work must be more actively encouraged than they are at 

■ . * ■ , ■ ' '■ 

present , and tHe system of appointments should be as 
enlightened as .possible. Since the worth of the University 
will be largely determined by the quality of its f'aculty , 
every effort should be maddi to attract and hold the best 
available teachers and scl^olars on its staM. 
The norf-academic activities of stu<3ents provide an 
important, if unofficial, type of education, and as far as 
possible they should be governed by the students themeelves 
■ The Committee strongly opposes the establishment of 
fraternity and ■ sorority 'chapters at the University o£ 
victoria; on the coritrary,' it would like to see ex'qlusive- 
ness 'discouraged, atid-foreign students taking a full part 
in university life. Student fees should be kept as low as 



possible, and the system of scholarships reviewed, 'Athletic 

' • ■ ^ ' 

^activities should be "encouraged but not demanded. • ' 

• ■■ * '.^^1/ • . ^ • ' 

^l:^e University should , aim at. leadership in its community , 
not subservience. • In the Sxamiuer Session, and in the field 
of adult education, it should provide instruction of high 
. academic quality, avoiding the" duplicatioa of courses 
already available ^rough other agencies. Extension Work 
should not be allowed to proliferate at the expense of the 
basic programmes for rpgular students. As far aS- possible ; 
the resources of the University Library should be available 
to the community at large. Offers to establish special 
institutes on the campus, or to donate special buildings, 
should be accepted only if full control is to "vest in the 
University. One member of the* administration should act as 
an information officer, maintaining the best "possible^ 
public relations* with the community.* : 
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APPENDIX E . • 
C^ONOLOGICAL REVIEW OF MAJOR ACADEMIC DECISIONS 
• . Stage I - Victoria College 



1945 « A Victoria, Colleg^ Council .was .established by .agreement , 

betT^reen the 'Department oE Education, the University of 
British- Columbia and the Greater Victoria Board of School ^ ' 
* Trustees. The Council assumed responsibility for academic 
. > affairs; the Board of School Trustees retained responsi- 
.... * bility for financial matters. • 

1946 • The College moved to 'the Normal School campus , ' LansdDwne 
» and Richmond. ^ , ^ 

1950 A few additional acres on the west of Foul Bay Road at 

Lansdowne (Dunlop prpperty) were purchased. _ 

1955 * A Provincial Statute designated Victoria College as a ^ ~ 

. second institution of higher learning in British Columbia;. 
' * affiliation with the- University of British Coluiiiia was 

retained. Victoria College, was to be administered by a r 
'CoiJ^cil-of eleven members representative of all^institu- . 
tions directly interested. (For membership see Victoria' 
\ . College Calendar 1959-60). 

> - " • '■ ' ' * ■ . • • ■ ■ • ^- • ■ 

1956' The Victoria Norma:! School was absorbed by the College as 

part pf the University of British Coliimbia College ^f Education. 

■ '• . ' ■ - ^ • ■ '■ ■ . . - \ ' - '••8 ■ 

i:?!^ The University Act was amended to pravide for election by 

Spring Victoria- College Faculty of two representatives to the UBC 

Senate. (The Principal was a member ex officio and. the ^ 
: , . Director of Teacher Training, Victoria College, -was .^IWays 

one of the representatives of the Faculty of Education) . 

September UBC Senate approved the offering at Victoria College of 

third and fourth year courses in Arts , Science ^and Education. 

November The ' opportunity to acquire National Defence property .at 

Gordon Head occurred.^ The 'College Faculty agreed that the 
property should^ be acquired. 

Debate about the future site of the College began* A piano ^ 
; ' for^ the development of the Lansdowne Campus was prepared* 

by a government architect. 

1959 



April National Defence propertyV (120 acres) at Gordon**'Head was : J 

V ' ' purchased. " \ , ^ . " ' 

• •]'••.■ , . • . • • 
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Major Academic Decisions . - 2 . / 

1959 (cbntM) ' 

Sep^tember ^Faculty was informed that the College Council had reab^ed 
- jio decision on the future site of Victoria College. 

■ . * A public drive for funds of approximately 2% million 
dollars \ig^as announced. The total collected was to be 
n^atched by the Provincial Govemnieht . 



October 



November 



I960 



May 



1961 



March 21 



MarcH 30 



April 
December * 



1962 

December 



Faculty, apparently with encouragement from the College 
Council, formally approved the development of the 
Lansdowne Campus as the site of the College. (At the 
time, the caifipus comprised fifty- three acres, additional 
property having been purchased from Che Hudson's Bay 
Company) . 

Faculty approved a li3t of buildings to be constructed 
forthwith, (It was assumed' that the drive f or fuS^s 
would be siiccessful) . 



UBC Senate approved a Victoria Co:>,lege programme in 
Astronomy a programme not of fered at UBC. 



Faculty was informed that D^an Wursteir, School of ; 
.Architecture, University of California, was to visit '* 
Victoria to study plans for expansion. 

■ ■ • ' ■ ' • p "■ ■ ' ' 

Dean T^urster and his partner, Mr. Emmond-S, reported to 
Faculty. They tirged (i) that university tliinking should* 
be in terms of' a century and that, 'therefore, Victoria 
College should acquire as much Itod Tas possible, .and . 
(ii) that Victoria College should plan for an enrolment ' 
of at least 10,000. They reconmiended a move to the 
Gordon Head property. » . ^ 

■/ - ' , ' 

Faculty approved' - not unanimously .-. the suggestion that 
the College move to . the^ Gordon Head property. 

First Victoria College ConvocatqLon for the conferring of 
deg'rees . was held , 

One hundred and forty-one (141) acres adjacent to the 
property at Gordon Head (acquired earlier from the 
Department of National Defense) was purchased from the. . 
Hudson^ s Bay Company. < / 



The Macdonald Report recommended a system of Post- 
Secotidary School Education as follows: 
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' Major Academic Decisions - 3 . • 

' ■ ' 'j^'' ■■ •'• .... 

1962 (cont'd) ' . ■ - " ' : , 

i) Institutions should.be o£ four types: 

a) Institutes of Technology 

b) Two-year Regional Colleges (partly . 

• ' technical,- partly ^academic) o 

c) Four^year Colleges ^undergraduate work - . 

d) Universities - undergraduate and graduate work 

t • ■ - ■ . ■ , . , 

ii) Of these, the latter two should 'be selfr-administered, 

. i.e. be .autonomous; the first two should involve . 
: the cooperation of the Provincial. Government and . 
• local School Boards. • 

iii) Th^re should be an Academic Board to. foster develop-./ 
ment-of Colleges and to assist^ in the solution. of 
. academic problems*. 

iv) There should be a Grants Commission to assist tjhe 
Provincial Government in wei|hing^ the claims of 
the various institutions on the Public. Purse, and ; 
to distribute grants made by the Federal Government. 

(ImplicitHl the report was the assumption that each four-year 
College and, indeed, each University would not try to be all things to \ 
all people.) / 

. . "i? - ■ ' 

A Uuiyei^sities Act. provided for the continuation or cons ti- |. 
tutidiijpf three ^epiarate and autonomous universities within 
the province.' 

; ■. • ' '■ ' \ \ ' ■. . ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

The' P'irincipal- of Victoria College established, a Committee 
charge! w^th responsibility to make recommendations with 
res^fecti to the Academic Future of the Univeisgity of Victoria. 



1963 

^Feb /March 



. April 




Major Academic Decisions r- 4 



1963 (contM) 
October 



Stage 11^ The University of Victoria ' 
^ ' (based on Minutes of Senate) 

The Committee on Campus Planning urged the Senate to 
-i^ issue a statement of policy with- respect to the growth 
. ' and development o£ the University, The Chairman of 

Senajie suggested that such a statement should, ^wait th^ 
» . report of the Principal's Committee, appointed some six 

f ' ' . months previously an<J charged with the responsibility 
to make recomicendations with respect to the Academic, 

November Senate received the report of the Principal's Committee ^ 
on the Academic Future of . the Univ^^ity . There was 
; * considerable discussion but no real meeting of minds 

* ^ with respect- to the recommend.atiotis that: 

'1) -rigid divisions between the Faculties should be . 
removed;- 

2) honours programmes be well established before 
_ — . - : graduate stndies introduced; ' " 

> ; .3) the, academic areas in which special advantages" 

are enjoyed by the *Univiersity of Victoria should 
.' ' * be the areas emphasized; ' 

^ '\ V . 4) the Faculty of Edtication should develop its own ' • 

programmes of teacher training and t a this end a 
demonstration school" should be established, forthwith 
and inter-Facul,ty appointments should .be made; 

5) a College System should be established; 

6) diploma programmes should be available to students 
wishing further training but not wishingv to pursue a 

, ^ ; complete degree programme; .^v;/' 

• ' 7) entrance standard?: should remain unchangei^; - 

J . 8) honours students should not be permitted to write • 
supplemental examinations; ' 

9) .no student should *be allowed to repeat a course more 
. than once. 

* The I'emainder of the-'Jreport was read wdTtTTo^ further discussion. * 
[Report, it seems, was never considered further by Senate*) 



(The 
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Major Acddemxc Dg'cisiohs - 5 . ' " 

1963 (contM) * . ^ 
DeGember . On the recommendation of its Committer' on Admission . " 

^^l^equirements, Senate resolved" that. Admission Standards. 
(High School Graduation, University Programme) should' 
' . remain unchanged. ■ ' ^ . . 

. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ %i ■■' ' ■ ■ ' ' .. ■ 

■ / . . Consideration- of Rules for the. Conduct of Senate Business ; 

and consideration of an appropriate definition of "Faculty'* ' 

. occupied most of- the time of this and the next meeting 9 f 
Senate j(February '5) . ' 

1964 • ■ ■"• - 

February. ': The establishment of a major in Physical Education. wa;s 

debated; 1 ' v^. . : ; ^ 

. THe academic '^location" of Music and Fine Arts (sep.arate ^ 

school or part of the Faculty o^^^^ducation?) was jiebate'd. 

May The I^epartment of Linguistics was established and a first 

, ; course approved. ; ' 

■ , ■ * ■ " ■■ " ' ^' 

* . A proposal for a programme in Nursing Education" evoked a 

■'^ r debate about "pri,orities" - professional schools before" 
or after graduate studies." , 

' ' ' V ^ :■ • ■ . ; ; ■. ■ 

September, Concern was expressed about relative standards of sunpner 
. " and regular courses. ^ 

, : " ' It was' announced that funds accruing from current Tri-- 

University public fund drive for $28,000 ,000' would be 
f ' • . divided 42% (UBC) , 42% (Simon Fraser) , and l'6% (UVic) . 

■' ' • : ■■. •' ' ^ ■ ■ rs 

Plans for Mais on Franqaise, Ssummer^l965, were . announceci.^ P 

October Committee on Graduate Studies and Committee on Academic* 

Planning /established. , • 

December .Establishment of a School of Fine ^rts approved. \ 

• Proposal for an Anglican/Roman Catholic College discussed ^ 

at length. • . 

Some dismay expressed concerning the^elay in ap'proyal of 
Graduate Studies.-. \ ' . 

1965 ■ \ • '■ " ■ ^ ■,■ ^ ■ ^- _[ 

February / Senate approved student membership on its Committees 
. \ ♦ "whenever definite student interests are involved". • 

April \ Progress reported by CoTnmittee on College System. 

School of Fine Arts approved (some concern about cost^ 
\ expressed)-. . . 
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Major Academic Decisions - * / . . 

1965" • ■ ■ - ■ ■ ; . • • ■ \ 

April Xc^ont ' a) - ' * \ . 

. ; Approval granted for^irculatiotl to .Heads ^r CHalrineu, 

■ artd to' ' the 'Director oF Counselling of all 'grides 

awarded to students duting the 1963-64 academic year. 



- . ' * Report oTLlpSco^bsed Nursing School evoked Expression of - 

concern re costs. _ '\ ^ "S 

Propos^ fo^ an Anglican/Rdman Catholic College Te;jeicfe^^ 

May Registration at two post-secondary ins txtut (unless 

• special 'permission'was granted) prohibited. r 

. : Attention called to the possibility of a regional college ' 
^ « 0 in the Victoria area. ' ; 

September Report by. Coifimitte^ on^ Graduate Studies submitted to Senate. 

The Chairman stated ^th'at' (1) during the early development 
\ . , of a 'programme of Graduate' Studies, professor^ would have 
1 * to carry graduate instruction as an overload Ueyond their 
. "' . / ordinary teaching duties^ and (2) several Department Heads ^ 

• ^ had assured him that- graduate, studies could b^ instituted 
on a small scale^with nothing more than^minimal cost to 
/ . the- ITuiv^rsity . . • ^ 

• It was indicated that the introduction of Graduate Studies 

1) had been approved by Joint Faculti^es; 

^• 2) -unanimously approved by the Faculty of Education; 

3) had been approved by the Faculty of^Arts an3 Science, 
' ' but not unanimously; •> 

The proposal for Graduate Studies was referred back to 
$ :*the Faculty of Arts and Science. . , 

A proposal for the institution of a Pacific Studies pro- 
gramme was referred to a Committee .for further study.' 

■ \ • • ■ • ; .» • " 

' Considerable concern was expressed about- the /apparent 
, disparity in grades alldcated.^ > , , 



October 



,j Eatablishment of a Committee to, administer; for five years, 
a programme of Graduate Studies approved*: : (A motion that *. - ' . , 

"no develoirmeint in the area of Graduate Studies be under-/- ' - 
taken at- the expense of ^ undergraduate instruction at . thi^' ^ /: ' " . " • 
University" evokeid assurance from the President and' the v ^^^ ': " . .': 
Dean of Arts aja»*;'^^ence^that undergradu^ ./ i ' / . ' / \ ' 

the library would continue to, be accorded priority* over " ' - " ' 
graduate studies in \±e £^ of university resources.) \ 
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Mai or >Acadeinic Decisions r- 7 

i965. ./cont M) ^ v ' . . . ' 

November Notice given by the Faculty of Educatljon of its ihtetif 

* - ^to establish, on an experimental basis*, an. internship ^^^^^^^ 7 
pro gramme ^in Education leading to a Teacher/ s-CertificalyteF'. 
; / It would be structured as follows:, / 




Dei^inber 



1966 
January 

'February 



1) 25 or 30 older candidates (qualified 'to enrol'in * . 
regular Education Programme) to* ^be placed in 

. schools durin'g May' and June, 1966.'. 

2) . ' Candidates to attend 1966; Summer Session (6 runits) . 

3) Candidates appointed to' schciols in 1966-^67 to be 

' visited regularly by members of taculty of Education 
and to attend Saturday seminars. 

4) Candidates to attend Summer Session 1967 (6 units).. 

InternshipVprbgraiame in Educatidri approved r to be 
administered byHkii" Ac ting Director; " 



• . ..... '""W.-li 

Regulations re W^D. programmes approved. 



''ApprovaiC in principle of Fine Arts curriculaA (Consider- 

-ab le misg iviii:g^were-^e-xp^essedr-Gmi-Gem prnbabi e ^costs) . 



- Abolftipn of "Science -Requirement" for B.A. degree. 

Agiaouncement of^ establishment of three categories of 
"tutoriail posts" for graduate students, it being funder- 
.ysibod that fur t^ assistance for graduate' • 

' ystudients WQ^^^ by recruiting laborktory 

' *j |Semqnst '.,f ^om among graduatle^ s tudents • . 

. r .R^poort of Sfe^^^ bn graduate studies indicated: 



a) ' the cViteri^Vb.^.' whi the competence of any . department 

to offer gradu^ta studies fhad been: a^s^^s-edirv:, - . 

b) tecommendj^d that the. departments; of. Biology, Chemstry, 
: jGeography^ History ,v^,I<ingui's tics arid; Physics* and the ;* | 

Faculty of Educatiofi k^ granted pei^ offer" 

.^^ graduate studies atvtfie; Mas terms' 'level and that :^ 

' ? applications £o.r admission to, a Ph*D. ]prd gramme in / 

Biolegy, Chemistry and Physics^ should ^e considered \ 

individually by the Senate Co^miittep. on Graduate / '\ 

. 'Sjtudies^ :< ' ' ■ > - .\ 

The Senate neither approved nor disappro^^ed the criteria i 
of ^competence", but did approve the offering of Masters^ 
pirogratenes in the areas indicated. ^ 



1966 (cont'd) 
February 



April,. 



September 



Noveml;)er 



December 



Major in Physical Education appjroved. 

The approval by Joint" Faculties of the institution of 

a "College System^ was referred to Board of Governors, 

* - • . . 

Senate Committee on Fine Ar ts established- ■ 



Approval of .graduate studies in Psychology (including Ph.p.) 

Approval of app,ointment of Committee o? Developmient to 
direct establishment of School of Nursing.. 

A Counci^ of the School of Graduate Studies was proposed, 
which might communicate directly with superviso rs of 
graduate students, thus by-passing ^he. Chairman or Head. ^ 

Chairman of Senate reported considerable commtinity interest 
in establishment of School of Social W(3^. 

Some concern was expressed about cost of operation of 

the proposed Centennial Stadium.'' * ■ . - . 

■ \ r . V > 

Debate on admission of students to Senate was postponed . 
pending receipt of the Duf f -Bard ahl report. . ^ \ 

Announcement of appointment of a' Director of the School ' ' 
of Fine Art*s . 



First Graduate School Reports 74 applications for ad-" 
mission - 30 full-time students;, doctoral candidates in 
Chemistry, Biology and^ Psychology V'\ 

Briefs re. (i) School of jSbcial Work and <li> Sphool of * 
Law filed - professional schools vs .graduate school 
deoate renewed, ^ * * . ' 



^Ipproval of foifmation of Graduate Student Society . 

EstaDi<shnient of \ School of Nursing recommended to v. 
Board or^verrtors. ; - 

Progress report"^ ^^§eh6ol of Social Wbrk. ' 

Plans re^Jfihool oi fcrsing in state of fluxT^ecause of 
changes in programme. " ( ^ 

\ Offerings iri^Italiap approved; ' 

Programme in School of Falne Arts ap^>=rov^^ ■■{ 



^^y^ Major Academic Decisions - ♦ 9 
1967 



a; 



February Approval af 5-year programme in Elementary Education. 

Degree in Art History to a B.A* 

Chairman announced that a Cpmmittee on University " 
Government was being established. (It was to consist 
of 11 members ^ representatives of Board of Gavernors, 
* Senate (non-academics) 3, Joint Faculties, Faculty* ' ' ' 

Association, Alma Mater Society). . ^ ' ■ ^ .' 

April ' EstabXi:shment of Committee .to study liaison between 

^ .Schodl £)f Fine Arts and Victoria School of Music. • 

- Establishment of a Committee to make recommendations. . 

with, respect to improv^ents in the Evaluation of Teaching 
. and Intra-Campus Coiranunication, and of a Committee to 
* advise concerning Camp.us Thinking (i.e. to 'advise the 
.President concerning "current trends and inodes of thought 
Qi^ the campus") . . ■ 

*riay Approval of Ph.Di . programme in Geography.^ . 

\; Approval of establishment of Faculty of Graduate Studies 

U as o.f September 1. . ' 

* " "'. . • • . ' • * . ■' . ^ . 

. '^ Confirmation -of the earlier , rjecommendation that a SchooJ ^ 
of Nursing be established, the programme to start forth-. . 
^ . with. . Y 

Proposal re JPacific Studies ref erred^ to- the recently . • 
n established Committee on Academic Planning. . . 

Submission of report re School of Social Work - for study. 

September / . Affiliation of School of Music with School of Fine Arts \ 
. . 'given tentative -approval. - ' 

Concern expressed about the proliferation of course offerings, 
sc^me of which were alleged to be oriented more to the int erests 
X of individual faculty members than to the requirements of 

, students. • 

. ' Chairman reported that the faculty ot 0i s and Science "had • 
.resolved that it not be divided administratively at this, 
time." ■ ^ V , . 

' • . ^ ■.' - 

October lEstablishment of School of Social Work approved (despite 

\ome misgivingsl) . ' 

■ Approval of affiliatior> of the Victoria Schoo^^^of Music ! 
. with the Department of Music. 

. ■ ..... .10 
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Major Academic Decisions - 10 
1967 (ContM) 

December Approval of establiishment/bf a Department- of Bacteriology 
and Biochemistry. *^ ^ _ 

Partition of Department of Modern Languages discussed. 



-^Four theatr e e ou rseg approved far— er^tt-towards a 
B.A* degree. . \ . 



1968 



J <Panuary 



Febtuary 



■V March 



April 



Institution of monthly meetings of Senate during the 
academic year, arid at the call o^,; the Chairman,.. 

Departments of His tory and. Mathematics grant^ed permission 
to offer graduati^work at ^the-Masteir^s level. * 

Apprqkral of student representation on .Senate. • . 



• I - . 

Approval of partition of Modem Languages into four 
De^i^tiinents . ' - • ^ 

.Renewed 4j>proval of School of Social Work. .' ' - . 
Approval of 'graduate work. ;Ln Theoretical Physics . • V 
Parti'tioii^^of thfe Division of Art and. Art Histo^ry proposed* 
Projected University 'enralment in 1974 - 8,000* 

Elimination of language requirement for. baccalaureate degree 
proposed.. ] ' - 

^^^.^--"^i^alhtition of Division: of Art and Art History into"*Diyision 
of v^-sual Arts and Division of Art "History approved. 

Campus Planning Coinmit tee repoi^e^ its endorsation of the 
^ / coffinitment made by the Board of Gwemors to pay 15% of 
construction posts of the TRIUMF pfioject. o. 

, -Difficulty in finding a suitable director of the School 
r of Nursing reported. , . . 



May 
(two 

meetings) 



Proposal made that meetings* of Senate be open. 

Debate about development of a Drama Programme evoked dis- 
^cus^on about "prioritj^^decisions with respedft to 
"desirable developments." / 

Pacific Mm Studies programifte resurrected k 

Academic Planning 1]ommittee requested to canvass campus 
opinion re compulsory ^cours^es .^ ^ ^ 

Campus !^lanning Committee reported urgent need for more 
space for the natural sciences. 
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Major Academic Decisions 



11 



1968 , ; - 

May. (contM) ^ ^q^^lI University enrplment of 10,000 in 1975 predicted. 

^ Formal affiliation of Victoria School o£ Music (henceforth 

to be knmm as the Victoria Conservatory of Music) with 

V ' . the UrfiLversity approved. ^ 

* Ph.D.^ programme in Educational Psychology approved. . , 

Announcement of. postponement of establishment of 
-School of Nursing. 

Erickson-Massey preliminary report on Master Plan for 
' ithe campus presented. ' „ . 

' ' Tribute paid to retiring President Taylor, 

Prpppsal for J imidediate provision of two more sci^nce 
buil/dings (60,000 square feet each). 

Annual capital needs d^:^ing • the next 6 to 7 years estimated 
, at $2,000,000. •% 



July . Professorship ino.Military Hj.story approved (financed by 

* Department of National Defence arid involving the offering 
of seminars at Calgary and UBC) . 

Septeiriber ' Chairman requested .to set up Committee representative 
• . of Board of Governors , Faculty Association, Alma, Mater 
Society ajid Graduate Students - to prepare brief ^ to be 
i submitted to , the Provincial Colrtimission on Relations 

' • between Universities ^.and the Government (The Perry 
.Go^™^ssion) . ^ 

Qommittee on University Government -reported establishment 
of t\^o s'ub-Committees, one. concerned with administration { 
at the department and faculty levels , and the other con- 
■ ^ cerned with policy-making," and policy-making institutions, 

- partipularly the Senate and the Board of Goverriors . 

Announcement of appointment of ar^(phitects for. the Chemistry 
and Physical Education Buildings. " 

- ' ' ■■■^ ' " ■ ■ 

October Problem of liaison between £our committees concerned with 

' physical facilities discussed (Academic planning. Campus 
^ Planning, Physical Plant Committe^e (Board of Governors) 

- and Users ■ ) . . • 



Plans for ^Biology Building approved. 

Approval o; 
Sociology. 



Approval of graduatei programmes i^n Anthropology • and 



^ iMaj^or. Academic Decisiotis 
1968 (cont'd) 



~ 12 



-Jlovember 



December 



1969 . 
January 



Lack of itif ormation -about^ -the - activities and -purpx>^ : of- 

the Perry Committee was deplored and UVic administration 
urged to make a submission, ^ V , 

(Rumours of likelihood of establishment of Board of Regents 
to "sxipervise" activities of all post-secondary education 
was noted) . , 

Need* for long term planning noted apid desirability of ^ 
"pianniiig office" suggested. 

"Opening" of Senate mefetings approved. \. 
-G^raduate programmes in School— of— Fine A r^s— approved, ■ 



.Proposal to establish a Faculty of Fine Arts. 
Mrst "open" meeting of Senate. 

Academic Planning Committee suggested that each first 
year student be assigned a faculty adviisor. 

Announcement that a submission to the Perry C^uranission 
had been made. 

Concern expressed about 'certain "student evaluation" 
procedures. ^ * = 

Approval of iecommendation' that the Board of Governors 

prpvide, on i Sinclair Road, a residence for the President 

of the University. / - f 

^ - ' ■ \ ' 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
Forecast of enrolment:. 



6,447 



7,071 



7,717 



These predicKtions did not take into consideration the. 
establishment of the two-year colleges . - ' ^ 



Approval by Senate of establishment of a Law School. 
Campus Planning Committee set the following "^target" dates: 
. , ; Chemistry Building , - 19^70 

• ■ ' ■ ^ * ' * ■ ( * ■ . 

■ .. ' Humanities Building -.1971; , 

Physical EHucation Complex - shortly thereafter 
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February. 



Mai^ch 



April 9 



April 15 



Jroposal/f or Pacif ic Studies Programme renew.^d^ and 
approved. 

Establishment of a Faculty "of * Fine Arts , with two * 
departments, approved 



Phasing-out of 4-year programme in Elementary Education 
.(5-^year programme initiated two years- earlifer) confirmed. ^ 

Senate gave approval for the eSitablishment of a School 
of Social Work - to be in operatioa during the next 
• academic year. . i 

Concern about the overwhelming number of requested 
^calendar changes expressed by the Dean of Arts and »^ - 
Science. - • ; - - « 

3ft /-- ■ * ; ■ " ■ ■ ' ' 

The role, if any, to be played by a Department Head/ 
Chairman with respect to '^student evaluations" made- 
by a member of his' department was debated. ■ ^ 

- UBC's decision to 'give" admission priority ' to students ^ 
with higher average high school grades noted. 

UVic facilities reported as adequate for enrolment of 

:■ 5,200., -, ■ . ■ ■ ■ • ■ : ■-' 

Multiplicity of courses at third and fourth yeaf'levels^ 
queried. V ^ ' . ^ 

Senate Articulation Committed'^/ to^-'t^^^^ .assess ' 

reports and recommendations to come before ' Senate - mooted. 

Long' debate on implication^ of decisions of mainland, 
universities to give priority to applicants for* admission * 
with Br- or better grade averages. X ^ * " 

Agreement reached jon.'f'ormula - ba5e4 on average^ gr^de 
and place of residence - for restricting admission to 
UVic (should restrictions become !n*efc^sary) J. . " . 

Long" debate pn suggestion ^tbatc a sti^dent ombudsman bB . 
appointed. (Ultimately it was^ more *(pr^\^iess .ag-teed '* 
that existing.f acilities for . dealings>i'th . "-./^ 

problems .were adequate) . . > i 

Flexible arrangements pifovldii^. 'Ear-, student- participation 
.\n departmental decisiori-^maklng^'^re approved,, I ' ' 

' ' ^ — '■'^ ' ' ' ■" ■ ■» ' ' • • 

Announcement that tenders had been cjalled-. for,^Phase. I -of 

the Biology Building. , \ ^ * ^„ 

Furthei- debate ire student representation on University . 
Committees.,: ' « ^ - . - ' 
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Ma j or- Academ i W^ecisions - *14 • ■ 

1969 ■ r \ ^ .'"/■-'-•/^^ \ 

•April (tont^ d) ^ \' • ' . . 0 . : 

V - ' Announdement of .f)reliM^^.a^y pl^i^i^iAg *of 

married studejats* / ' ;J - 

Proposal for , -addition of /ainother-flpor^o laboifatory wi^ 
of the^ Elliott ^^uilditi^, the* additional space tcy he tal^en 
over, xiitinlately > by^Astrjxtbroyv, • / ■ . ' ■ : . 



May. Approval of' graduate --studies (HiiA. and PhiD. /levels)., iti ^ 

. ; Pepartment ot English. _ : / • 

Acceptance of^principle of 5-year appointments^ fo-r* Deans , - 
all of whom were to be appointed on advice^ of a Selection - 
• - Committee; Associate "Deans to be selected^ in ^ama Way for 
^' ^ • terms hot coincident with that, of the Dean. * ^' 

Approval of establishment of a College Council to be > 
. headed by Dean of .Colleges^ with representatives of the 
* Boarld of :Governors , , of tne Faculty, and pf^the; students. ^ 

June \ . Provision .of acceptance of credits for?' introductory GoUrses 
^ „ , ^ in Economics, Geography and Psychology completed at" ; ' " 

Campsun College (courses, had been- worked .out wit^ UVic)'. 

' ■ ■ ■ ' -, . . _ - ■ ■ 

. — ^Optimism expressed about the provision, of needed physical 
. .._£acilit:ies (Biology - Phase iV'^Humanities Building, Class- 
■ rooi^and Off ice-Buildingy l*ine Arts) . . ■ . 

. Acceptance of principle 'of maximum freedom of course, choices 
• — ^ V for students. ■ • " 



Graduate work still being .carried as additionar load by , 
. * ' ■ ' professors . „ - , 

September, ^ Ap^oval, of granting dfegree of Doctor- of Science* to 
H.R;H. the Duke- of Edinburgh. ' ^ V 

^ Committees^ on Socjj.al Wfelf^re, Law, ISfursing, Pacific Studies, ' 

, ' ' Adpii'ni5trativ;,e*"Studles to be reactivated with';a view to?— • 
^ assessment of .need,' ;coj5t, etc. , with respect*^ to programmes 

;^ '-v— — in fh^siB areas^. ' - 

• V- -^^a • ^ ' •; ' - * '^-''V \-' -''^ " > 

* -Purchase af Bamfield Cable Station ani^ounced^ costs- ($85,000) 
• ' ^ being Shared by' Ixve universities. ' ' ' . . ■ • 

. ' • Bd^rcJ of Goverpb:^s agteedVy.to continue supportiof "(victoria' 

». Fair- for .another year. 

0 ,. jr^-- • . ^ • -. ^ ■ . - - v , ^ 

Announcement that all avagL-lable capital 'fund^ Kad ^ti'een 
: ' • ; - f committed ~ ncfce, 'a\^ilable .f or /classrooiil and of MfSe ^^^^ 

S" • whith had gone tender.'' ' * • ' ' ': ' 

-p-^ ' — ^Beginning o^ attempt to articulate the work of the numerous 



Maior Acadeihic Decisions . 15 - ,» 

"■- .. . . ■• — ' \ ■ 'v-' • :, ; ^ : - 

1969 • * : . / ■ ■ ' ■ • ' ' ' ^ ^' ' ^ 

Sep teihber Senate committees , the - initio s tep_ kelng_.the prep^^^^^ . / 

• (cpntld) . by each committee Chairman of his understanding of ''the 
terms of reference- of his committee. . 

■ ' ■ * • Prelimina ry report submit ted by the Articulation Committee, 
... * ' / V* established' in, March, and chafged with' the . ta^^^^^ 

* ' ^ ■ • " , the status .of fa host of recommendations made by Senate. . 

. ' (Long debate. on terms, of reference of th^ Committee) . ' , 

Discussion' of practices and procedure^ witji respect to 
evaluation of student performance, the evaluation process 
• • ' *' beiiie seeii as an instrument "to further teaching and learning." 

■ - - ■ ■ ■ ■ „ ■ . . ■ > ■ 

- Disapproval of practice of "grading on a curve" expressed; ^^^7 

■ ' • " ■ ■ ' . < ' ' ' . ' • ■. ' 

October ^ Proposal for the introd_uction_:pf aVpa 

« option of the student. A Study Committee was^ struck. .\ 
- ' - '■■ • ■ " " '. ■ ' , » ' ' • ■ • ■ " - ■ 

. Proposal for revision of regulatioris re the General Programme, 

with the only restriction , to be t hat 2f units must b e at 300 
or higher level, referred to the Faculty of Arts and ;^ Science." 

" Ideas for Experimental Programmes to be sou^ht\ . - - _ 

. / . c Long debates/ on (i)* election of students to Seriate; ^ . 

- .^ " . ' (ijl) /membership in Convocation; ^nd 

' • (iii^ problem of student, appeals . ; ^\ 

November / Concern expressed over high proportion of* "re-reads" that 

were, allocated higherlgrades. ' . - 

' ,i Approval' given 'for establishment of Coitoittee op Teaching 

. ' "Effectiveness;. ' . ' ^ - ' 

/ Internship programme in Education opened to :^ecent graduates ♦ 

- and those in the fifth year of the -B.Ed. Programmes. ^• 

. : \ / , ; Articulation Cbmmitte'i^ reported that . it had before it some - 

■ . /85 Senate recommendations . 

■ '\ //. Announcement of "quotas'L for e^nrolment iti graduate programm^^i 

.^^ ::-;^-.—.;i970-71. ■ ■■■ ■ \ ' ".■ ■ 

" . ' ' \ ^ "-■■x!> ■ ' ' " ■ '.. - " ■,*•-■ " • 

December ./ The DVaii^ qf. Graduate Studies r^eported that a' survey indicated 
that Departments ^believed they couW some 75 

additional graduat:e";^tudent5^ without the allocation of ? ' \ 
./ . ^ additional ^ resources ^jpace, ^faculty^*. staff,* budget) . 

• . ' . ' / • purriculum Conmii^ttee recommended establishment of the' practice* o. 

- of; granting inter-faculi:y credi.t§ on an individua:l^,t)^sis . , 

, /t^ss/fail system' urged.. . « , . * 



Major Academic Decisions 
1969 • 



- 16 



December 
(cotttM) 



The October proposals re revision pf regulations with 

YespTec^t to the" Ueherai ^^rpgramme ^wb rF~i:"eJec^^ ~~ J ~ ~ 

First year English requirement dbolished, with the pro- 
Xrision that those failing a proficiency test be/required . 
to take ^a course in English composition.. r 

Establishment of^Library Colled t ions in departments approved. 

Graduate wQjrk in Nutritibn'ar Biochemistry approved^: assurance 
being give^that no additional resources were required. 

Standing Cqiraftittee on Appeals established. 



1970 

January 5^ 



instituition ,in Faculty of Education oT diploma programmes' 
in. Adm^nisttation and Colinsellitig ion_ai pass/fail' basis') . _ 

Queries made about th$ proliferation of courses being ^offered 

Long Rebate on the B.Ed. ElemeritarY^'Programme. * / 



February- 

Mdrch 

(two I 
jnee tings) 



'April 



Depar^tmfent of Art History -re-name'd Ifistpty in Art . . * ' 

' Graduate, courses in Biochemistry approved. " 

:■ -■■ ;■ ^ . ■ • ■" ■ ■.. , \.- ' . • ' ■ ^ \ 

^Discussion of relative fights "of those with ■■degree3 from. > ' 

other Faculties seeking admission to the professional year 
' in* Education. " * ^ ^ ' . 

Approval of the ".general** -courses Qhemis try 300 and 400, ; 
' aud' Liberal Arts 305,. . . ' " r ^ 

Senate resolved that lists of ' malrks submitted \to Registrar 

rust be signed by the Department "Head or Ghalnnah, the , 
iguature certifying that th^; evaluation techniques used 
'coTlform to University reguiatibns and Departmental/policy,. • 

LGHg discussion re regulations with respect . to. use of : 
Jtibt^ry Periodicals.; ^ ' ^ , \ ' I:..- 

} ,'' ' ^ w .. ' ' ■ - , ■ ^- ■ ' • 

^;|Denial of request that 'the * Greater Victcfri^ Board of School 

^iTriistees. be granted- representation pri Senate. ' * 

Approval of Graduate^Studies in Economics ,- Philosophy , 
History in Art , and^'C^assics . * • , f 

Admiasi^ii priorities for. .the- prof essional year of the , - \ ^ 
Faculty of Edudat:ioi> w.ere dstablishedl , | 

' "... ■ ' . . V- ' ^ . 

Aixnouncement t/hat the Faculty of "Arts and Science had : t 
resolved that^ Faculty meetings be '.closed." > . / 

Of f icdal reco.gnition' of evidence that the general • * 

Lie is. b.ecoming disillusioned with universities . , . 



Maj or Academic Decisions 
1970 (cont'd) 



17:^ 



May 



Senate recognized the fact fihat practices .witrh respect to 
student invoivenmnt in depaf tmental .meetings 'w anything 
but uniform. , ' ' 



September 



1971; ^ 
J5.nUary ' 



March 



April 



June 



problem p.f criteria for the eligibility of part-time 
. students for -Senate membership wasj;,dis cussed. 

* Levelling'-of f of enrolment reported. 



Senate endorsed the irecommendatibn. of its Committee on 

the Pass/Fail System \that the proposal (se^ October 1969) , 

not be' approved. ^ . . . . s \ 

'Propasal to ^dmit to 'Sumijper Session students wKo,, in .Jtlne^ 
completed Gra&'e- XII with high standing-. ' : ; 

^Debate was continued on the criteria for the eligibility. • 
of ' part-time graduate" students to serve on ■jSen^e.- • ' j^. 

Department of Visual Arts rie-named Departinent of Studio ; 
Visual Arts . - ■ . ' ' . ^ . /'" ^^ 

Graduate Studies in PoiiticaJ.-^ Science approved. ; 



-The role, of Senate yith/t^espect to non-credit courses 
offered by Continuing Education wa^ debated. . 

Approval for acfditional or re-named "general" courses 
• w^s given. , ' . . " . < 



September- ^ Concern was expressed' about the evalua,tion of student • 
o- ■ achievement. . ^ . . 

CoiTunittee on Entrance Requirements and Standards was 
requested to prepare an analysis of grades allocated 
- and of assessment procedures used. 

- ;* Diploma Course in French approved (Continuing Education) .-^ 

■November . Termination of internship prograipme in Education'. announced. 

Pro-visxon for directed, studies during- May and June discussed. 

December * Large number of new courses proposed. ' • ' . * 

■ " ' . j . ■ ' ■ " • • . "■ <i ' ' ■ * . 

. Announcement of the intention of the incoming . President 
/to appoint a. task ?orce to examine and make recommendations 
with risp'ect to (1) University Goals and (2) Uniyefsitjy > 
Governance. " ' • • , 



94 



' n • ■ • ,» 

I a 
■ ■ ' ' f . • » *■ 






Major AcadeMc^D^cisioiiis - ^ 18 , ' ' , : 




" 1972 
January v 

« 


Senate/ ruled - that all stiident^s must pass a qualifying 
examination in the use pf English or complete satis- ' 
factorily a prescribed' course in ^^rrst^Year English. 




February 


Appointment, of Vice-President -(-Academir.) annonnrRd^ > 


. tel.. ■ 


\ Harch . * 


Retention of a quota system for sabbatical leaves . . 

announced. / _^ ■ - - ■ 

. : 

"'Announcement of ^establishment of a Tasjc Force on the 
"Future Pldjc'e lof' the Colleges in the Univers'ity Community. /• 






Committee appointed tQjnotniria^ife candidates •for the 
position of Dean of Fine, Arts. C ^- 


. ■■■ 


April* :, 


Approval given for the. offering of courses in Literature 
Y in. Translation (Frenqh, Genrian, Spanish). ' ' 






• • ■' ' . -.' ' -. — ■ i • -.^ 
V Standing Committee on* Teaching and Learning approved. . * ' 


■ ; 




expressed. ■ . ' . :.■ 

. ' ' ■ ' ' . ■ . " / ■ ■ ■ 




• ■ V . V ■ ■*. 
• ■ ■ 

^ ■. ■ ■ ■■ f ■ 


A p^^ro'posai that-His-tory in Art become part of/the< 
Faculty of Ar^ and Scienc>e, wais ,ref erted - to .the 

Faculties^ ^ ^ 

. ■ -'■■.■•*■''," ■ ' ■■ > '■■ "• . ■■ 


.0 




; Proposal re^ Child Care Programme .referred to V " ' 
Academic Commission. ^ ; . 


■ » ■ 


^ i/^ September 


' ■ r Dissoltition.^of the College System recoiiimendeci to ,the . 
'Board of Governo^rs/ " ' '.^ ' : * / v v vu 

■ ' . ' ^ > ' t ' . . . ' V . ' ^ ■ : • * ■ " 
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COMlSSlb^ '0'^/ACM)EmC DEVELOPMENT 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS ' 

'(^ ' : ■ \ ♦ ■ 
(^jp^roximately 30p, foyms tabul^tQ.d)„ 

A|)ril 1972 . ' 



■/ 

/ : 

i r 
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ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
"G"Hut . 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



J . ■ ■ V^ - • 

The Cofniriission seeks constructive thought and suggestions from every quarter • 
With the hel^ of the Alma Mater Society ^ this' sheet will have the widest pos- 
sible distribution and will offer every stui^ent a means of communicating with 
us. For some of you this questionjiaire will suffice, but the Commission earn- 

St ly hopes that others will either pdss on further ideas to their student 
representatives/ RA members, or AMS officers, or will themselves come to talk 
with a member of the Commission. We are grateful for your assistance, which- 
ever avenue you choose to oommunic^te with us. Please remember: we are con- 
cerned only with development o€ the academic prograin and things related to* i4. 

1. '^l^at in your opinion are the^ greatest academic strengths of this university 

. at this time? ^ - 

« • y ' 

. ^ * ■ ■ ' \ ■ 

. \ . , ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ • ■ - 

2, What in ydur opinion are its^jnajor academic weak^iesses? ./^ 



3. Irresjpective of your m^j or * field of academic ^interest, what department haveX 
you f ouhd 'to be parti|2ul*arly successful from your own point of view? • 



4. 



...and particularly unsuccessful from your own point of view? An/that bas'^, 
why? ^ <i , . * . • 



5. Why would you or wouldn't you urge anol^her family-member or jieighbor to^ 
attend this university? \ . / i ' 1^ 



6. What three additional academic programmes (in order of importance) -would you 
like to see added to those now offered? 

7. What three academic- programmers (ranked' in. order) would -you lik^ see 
deleted? * ^ ' ^ 



' Lower university enrolment often affords closer contafest with faculty and 
intimacy 'in the university, but a larger univcarrsity usually achieves 
broader programs and improved facilities, in what size Vnivefc^ity do you 
th^nk ybiT could 'probably achieve be0t your academic goals? ' (Elease unde^;- 
line' or circle one) . ' ' * f ' ' * * 



3500 



5000 



8000 



10,000 



15,000 : : 2Q,006 



9. Apa^rt from, formal academic.^bo.urs^s for cre^^ i^hich services of-fered by 
the university are ^ the more valuable to y^u? (For Example, intramural - 
if athjetics^ specific clubs,, varsity sportsi^ events, residential college- 
ac^vities, film shov/ings, concerts, theatre, public lectures, et al,) 
Please list not more than five and be ai specific Jas you like, \ 



' 1 



/ '' ' 



10 Would a specific int@rdiscipaii|.ary;- programme and/or degree be of, special 
interest. to you, and if sp ^i^ii^t? . . * 



11 • For bachelors * programme^.; J^ould -you pref to be at UVic, SFU, ox UBC, 
and why? * ^ 



'■'I 



.12 • lio yoti hope tc5 woz^fe tQward a master's- or doctoral degree eventually , and # 
if so, probably iji ]vhat field? / ^ ' ^ . \, 



13', How well doe Sytfe* residential college system Work in your opinion? 



1^, Since this fact must obviously influence your response to some of these 
questions, please g ire le or underline the category below best -defining 
" where your h^me iisi 

Greater Victbria j VoinQbuvex'i Island Mainland B,C, , Other province FOteigi 
Please use the l^emaipjiilg &pace for further comments. . ' • * 



\ 



, , , ^JJMMRR Y OF RESULTS .:'. >. i. , 

-^^^ — ■■ — ■ — ^7^ - ' ,' ■ . 



' • . / academic DEVELOPMENa'- commission -^^T.ODgNT QUESTldNNAIRE . 

i. Whal.in your bpinron are the ^reate^t acaaemip- Strengths of this 'University 
atlthis time? <! ° <> " ! '' ; ' 

Thi ^epwderan^.view was that smaH/^oize; sriall clastees, and. availability 
and inteirest of, mainly, excellent profe^^'^oi'^ atre.'t 



' Typical -fesponses 



'The Educafeiqn Faculty seems to be .quite a gbbd one- ^ ^ . . „ 

The Psi^chology Department which otie oi t^he f ew ^reas of campus whe3;,e , . 

freedom aHoVs initiative. , ' h , % . ' * 

None (expressed by- a substantial . numbpr) . ,'W S ■ ^, . ^ 

The library (exp^^ssed^by a subj^tantial <QUitit3d|r) \ \ < 

Very £evj right now. General l^dk of , interi^st^ f rom pirofessors. Inability 

on their part of accepting another '5^|Wii>iony ^ r ^ . , 

Diversity of subjects avaiLdble;/tQ . th^ stjid 

Those students genuinely inter#ted 'in ^education themselves and those 
professors - that nurture this^-inter^/! >^0^^^^ hblp people to develop 

their ^wn minds. : : • ^ 

There is rei^iarKable intimacy ,1^^^^ and students ^ in most. 

departments. ^ / V . • x% 

The ..teaching staff who have^/rtiide contributions to their Specif ic areas af " ^ 

''study;, i.e. research, per iodical-;a^ticle:s>,^^^^ etc. • ^ , ^ 

Its* fS^ic) size, the ..^lO^ra^ pf .ac available. , * 

Certain untenured alc ^g wj ^hf c er tain Manured professors wh6 have not iD^t ^ 

l%e ability to teach/ ; ' ^ J ; ; • ' If \ * . J 

Good pr<ofessors, some havijjig int^rpatibnal reputations. > ^ , ^ ■ , 

/ :> ■ _ The firirjg of Bruce PartrSdge\an^^ revision of tenure document. 

There aren't many, but itgmaln^^ its small, workable size. " , . j 

Young fac ulty"* with, much p^ential . ^ . . \ 

The term "strerigth" impld^s me4ioGritx in other fields. I feel the university 
as a whole is- sound, though jaqthing outstanding inspires me. ^ \^ 

Physical Education Department": r ■ ^ , ^ \ • 

• .Relative freedom of course 6hoice.; / ' 

International faculty, " ^ ' /' ' ~ ^ .. 

Classical approach to.disciplinesy open stacks in library, good library. 

The cultural offerings through the Fine Arts Faculty. It h^s a wide base ^ 
of courses which can be taken^ but- requirements f or »gr^duation with a .>^egree are ■ 
too strict. ' \ * ' , ' 

^The individual initiative program in psycli9logy; /thi^s questionnaire if it; 
is not window dressing. , . ^ . 

Ability to ent^r a- personal' 'relatiDnshipAjith faculty members. 

isrice intellec'f^iaal^tmo^sp^^ to small size. 

The -library is' probably "the 'greatest strength. The librarians give most 
valuable assistance.' y/' • 

Good library book to student ratio; good student to profossor' rat^io. • . f 

Psychology,^ music and^.'iha'th^ appear to be above average. 

s Hist^ory in Art. >- ' ; - , ' . . * 

I IrJce the-univ.ersity.; aSr a V^^ols^ in fact I lahink it ' s fantastic , /I have J 
an easy time studying here, meeting the professors^ ^nd find jvelything very 
good.* „ ■ ' :'.^r^^f;:^ 'i'i ' ' •;' ' • " 



/■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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ADG ~ Student Questionnaire 



2, 



It would seem, tiiat the sciences are the strength of this university. 

Fine. Arts (no kidding.) f • ^ . 

Obviously, the science departments ^have -much to commend them — i.e. 
programmes/ staff , 'and equipment, but the greatest academic strengths staff- 
wise are the large number of British professors who aire. most often the best 
trained and make the best professors^ J'V 

High standard of professors, bu^,we> stipuld advertise more. Eastern Canada 
doesn't knov7 that UVic exists . . ^ " ' 

Music department (expressed by a substantial numbef') ^. ' " 

Science facmlty (expressed by a .substantial number). » 



2. What in your ^opinion are its major academic weaknesses? 

✓ . • * — — — ■ 

Those more of ten mentioned: 



( 



ica'C^on^ 



Standards too l,ow ^: - 
Professors, failures of ^ ■ 

Education Faculty . ' 

: Lc(ck Qf ^administrat4on7Student coiimiunic 
Facilities too limited 
Lack of admini^trati^bn-faculty communication 
Tenure systefn ■ ^ 
Student apathy • \ 
" Small university size ' , . 

Relevance' * • 

Other. Responses : ; ^ £f & - * 

Attempt^s to CLhai;inel 1st & 2nd ye^r 

students too soon to honours programs 

Astronomy . * . 

Anthropology' ^ . ' 

Coordijiationrtjf lectures & labs * • ' 

Canadian content, , 

Curriculum, lack of student choice , 

'Equipment: audio i^S]^al ^de^t . , 
labNequipment • . ' 

!^conomics * . » 

Exam policies 

Firie Arts * 
Fin^ Arts: general interest in 



31 
24 
1.8 
18 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
8 



Graduate studies ' ^ 

Hiring practices ' 

Bistpri^ * " 

Languages, more needed •* 

Lectqiring, fSoor . *• / 

Library regulations ^ 

Library poor geriera],iy ' 

Liberal arts: more nefeded 

Seminars: more needed' 

Music 

Jjdore music so non-majors can tgke ^ 



Petty faculty ^.squabbles;; 
Mathematics^ ' . 
Memorization ys 1^ 
Pedestrianismr 
Philosophy ^. 
, Psych<ilogy - ^ 

Physical Education ; 
Po 1 it ic a 1* pr e ssur e f ^oirV f acu 1 ty 
. Social^Sc.iences / • - « . 
Science Departments never l^arcj^ 

from" ■ ' ' 'e' /• 

Standards, variety $rom course 

to course > 
Teaching :' lark of iit^pportance 

attached to ' ' • 
"Theatre : |. • 

Visual Arts i; 
U.S. prqfedsors . j , * 
Wacted time ,\ hence^su^ge^t 3- 

semelter yeaV flj^ ' ^ * T 
Too' many prere<^isj^|efe for "good ^ 
courses" ■ 
"too many subjects jpixid too little 
time for each" ' l"* ; \ ^ '\ 



ADC - STUDENT OUSgTIONNAIRE 



3. 



Board of Governors 

Beaurancrazy, beaurancrazy I (sic) 

Budgetary limitaticins 

Business Administlratiori needed . 



Commercej, more ne>eded ^ 
• Conformity ' ' , * ^ " 

^ Funds for Fin/e*Arts . ^ 

Foreign languages * 
Graduate ystudies:^or total deletion 
Geography ^ " , 

.Education forcing teachers into mold 
Iianguages , foreign 
Library "space shortage 
•Library discriminates against faculty 
Library disariminates against students' 
Academic guide book^ needed every year 
Majbrs too "closed". to other intereslTs 

Irrespective of ygur major fiel^d of acad 
have^ you found, to be^ particularly succes 



' Philosophy, J^sychology, Sociology, 
are Mickey Mouse cpurses 
Overcrowded lab^ and ^classes 
Music not \ enough space * - " 
Breoccupation with^marks, & exairis 
Physics ' 0 ' ' 

^litical Science* 
J'hysics laborafory facilities 
Political Science faculty's poor* 

' personal standards- ' 
Areas for study serjlously ^lapkincr 
Statistics, course requires too muclji 
Political Clubs , interference with . . 

work ^, * ~* _ 

Resqarqh at j:ost of teaching . - , 
Sciences generally 

Summer' Session c^ffer-ings . . . 

Social Work: no school of 

emicj' interest , what d^artmen^ ^ - * 
s£ul from your ojm point of view? 



' ^ . case, why? 



and particula-rly unsyccesgful from your owrf point of * vi^w?. In that 



Successful 


f ■. 




Unsuccessful 




Psychology 


37 




English * 


39 


Biology c:> 


34 




Education " 


33 


Englisti 


22 




Sociology 


;17 


Geography 


20' J 




Philosophy 


1/ 


cHistory 


17 








Economics 


16 ' 


r 


<^ 





A Iphabet ical ly : 



Successful . ' Unsuccessful 



Anthrppology 
' Audio-Visual, 

Biology " 

Chemistry ' 

Classi/cs 
D Creative writing 

Economics 

Edux:ati6n 

'Educ . Psychology & 

•cou^iselling 
English* 

Fine Arts * . 

French 
Geography 
German * \. . 
History 
History in Art 



3^ 
13 
12 

1 
16' 

7 

^5 
-22 

4 
. 5 
20 

2 
17 

7 



6 
2 
4 
6 



2 

2. 

33 



39 



ml 



12 (6 for lack of. facilities) ' 

13 • , - 

6 ' •■ , ■-, 

8 .... , • ■ - V 

. * * ( 
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>VDC - STlfPENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Successful Unsuccessful 



^ Liberal* Art^" 1 . ^ . '-^ 

Library' ; ■ ' 1 • 1 

Linguistics 6 A - ' . • 

* Mathematics-^ — ' -^-~^j-r- -. - 

. Music, S. . - ^8 ■ . ••■ \ 2 

Qe:§anogrc^lty '1.'^ * . 

bjy^entaliS Slayicr ^ * . 2 (botli for -lack of staff )^ 

Philosophy^ * J 7 , ' . 17. ' \ " 

— PJiysics ' . - 3 . . . 5 « ' 



^ Physical 'Education 3 . 6 . - 

* Political SS.ience 9 8 

, ^'sychology- 37 9 

■ ^ --Sciences in general 7 ^ * / ^ ^ ' . ■ ' 

' ^ - Sociology » ^ . '17 .<> , . 

* ^ Spanish / ^ . ; -2 ^5 " . f 

. r ' ; ^Theatre , 5 , \ '5 ^ • - ; .* V ■ V\ 

,^ Visual Arts • ^ 4 , ' * " - • ^ 

\.In answer No. 4^ theV'whys" seem too personal ^and/or diverseto be collated 
-or interpreted, » ' " ^ ' . / . • 

5. Why W9uld^ yqu or wouldTi't: you* lirge another' family mefnbej? .ot- 'neighbor to.;/ 
attend this University? ^ • » ♦ ' * , ; 

A selepted 13% of the responses. The other responses were essentially, 
similar to one of these. : , ^ 

1) Nq^ because' the excessive conservatism of the aciministra'tion restricts, 
'the academic capabilities. There also seems to be j:oQ gireat a preq- ' ^ 
sure, on both students and faculty, to mate a name for the university. • . 

■ J.- 



ERIC 



—2) You're not taught ^hat you think you're going to learn. Profs ^ . 
usually don't follow coui^'se outlines. ' . 

• . '■ *' ' " * ■ 

-3) This university Community has tremendous potential, as most people- 
•recognize. The only reason*.I have against urging someone to attend 
here^is the continual turmoil J.n administlrative levels.* This ^university " 
is still^too conservative in its approach to student representation ' - 
on university committees and academic- pl^a^wrfing' groups*. But J would 
urge aiTyon^* to come to UVic because of* the atmosphere^xfacilities, ^ 
' and quality o^at:ademiip potenti'srtL.. ' 

4j I Assuming one knows^what he wants from university, he or. s^e .can extract ' 
it from the peoplp here with a minimum of red tape. 'All you really 
^ need is a Mbr^ry. * ■ - 

Too much internal tension, too little outsidfe coppieration with other 
^schools, etc . , • 0 . 

^ ■ — . . \ - ^ r . \ V 

6) Yes, I would.' ' Have encouraged sister who will be . attending next ye^ar-\ 

7) I would urge an .Acquaintance to g^ft to another* university after 1st or ^ 
2nd year Hecause of the wider academic choic?e and mqre social activities. 

'8) I would encourage' a person to attend this" university because, if it 

- ■ ■1153 ■ . • , ■ . .: • ^ 



Abe - ST.UDEM' Q UESTIONNAIRE * * " \. 

"T*"^ — '■ ; ; '■ — r — , ■ ' ' • ' > 

haS*its' problems' (i.e.* student apathy) , it has a^ lot to* offer and 
because it is- small, a student doe3n't feel lo'st in a "machine." 

. _ . 9j , o^K., f or' under^radnr but- no real effort required'^an'd difficult to 

• get into a '"good"* university upon graduation. — o - 

\10). I would urge a friend or family member to attend any university^, and 
''^ \, in -particular this one because of its favorable size and general -appeal . 
You, can ^actually talk to some 'of tur professors. ' , . 

11) Wouldn't, because the University is* falling apart> There will defin- ' - 
. Itely be long-^ange repfercussions of the administrative members v 

) ;quitti^g. (Why wpuld they quit if all was;'"well"?) , ' v/* 

12 X I would not encourage anyone who was interested in job-training, 
which the majority of young peot>le ^a^e. s3 * 

13) This university is.a degree-mill, and so long as it has rigid coursi|s^ 
^^exams^ units;' and degrees awarded for accvimul^ted units, it Vi-!:'^ 
remain .so. ' * ^, ' ' y ' 

V 14) No, I wouldn't urge one way pr the other. I'd just t^ll'him how I've 
enjbyed it here frorri my own *point of view. 

. 15) I would not as I feel that overall it is 'Academically weak. The ^ 
institution seems to exist for the professo'rs and- not the students. 

16) U. Vic has'a pleasant atmosphere foi; learning^. ' ^ ^ • * 

17) Wouldj.not urg<e a. person to coi)ae to the Visual arts department until 
it^*^%>;pr organized wit]i a r^esponsible' straff * '^^ . . 

18) Why of course*'! - ^ ; / 

* - - • '* ■ • . ' . ■' ■ . ■ ^ ' 

19) * Too much tenure pressyire and problems, firing of staff-, resigning of 

^ .■ ■ ^ sta,fff* cojirses havingi to be taken for no credits. 

20) Yes, because it is .small , -comfortable, has real people, enjoys a 
temperature climate, and above all hag an uninhibitect.academid chafao- 
ter for those who care to exercise this right. 

4 ■ \ ■ ^. . " * , " ■ ' . ' 

^ 21) I wouldn't - because there is. so little for the mind he*re - no real 

• ' excitement' - professors are dead to "stud^ts ' ideas - too conservative. 

22) . Would, as, it is small enough to remember you are an^individual, but ■ 

'wouldn't, ' as being ^ so small you get st^ck time apd again with the 
' same -poor prof assort for lack of faculty. / ^ . ^ 

■ . • ' ^ ■ . ■ ■ ' 

23) Until the administration stops being- ^so damned self -centered, I wouldri't 

* recommend .tliis place to a dog J The- stud en J. should come first and 

' ^ his education shouldn't suffer from '^assies in the' administiration.. 



ADC Student Questionnaire ' . ^ >, » % ^ . " • 

241_^,e,Sijnply becau^e^Df economics, I/d advi-se my brother to come here because 
* he^ lives in Vic^ria, besides, Vancouver -is a hole I . . . jfn the end., 

it really doesn't matter, a student is- a nigger no matter where he is..- 



■ 25) I would lake to recommend it because it^s smaller and more^^^rsonal - 
than,^ say,^^U-B.C. Regrettably this is fagt changing. I .would, like 
to see this University not grow larger in student population, » 

. 26) Ybs , for congeniality, conerfervative #inf licence . No ,. for laqfk of 
^ facilities and narrow d>S)urae scope. ^ • 

27) Small, is easier. to. hav^ personal conftact with profes'sor^. JGood 
library. Easier to ge't to know people. ' , 

; 28) Lack of ai>y feeling -of "university community" - kids appear to feel 
' lost an3 purposeless - this has nothing tp>do with size but with ^ 
structure. * ^ . 

< 29) i wouldn't have them suffer through years of unwarranted pressure 

: and personal sacrifices for the' sake ot giving acme professo:p a job - 

v; which in the l^ng run will'*do little' |fbr them in life anyway apart 

^ from creating such a negative attitude as itly own* I won't even give 

' . one red cent. Vp the alumnae society.^ ^ ' * ♦ ; 

4o 3(?) * No, I Vould urge them to a more settled and earnest university, one 
that they _ could study at conscientiously without flare'-ups from 
^ student "governments." * 

; \. ' ■ o . • ■ ■ : - ■ 

; ■ 31) Because I don't feel it is wo2«th-while, A university education is 

good if you are going to benefit from it as well ate the community. , 
I "don't see^ how society berl^fits from this university. o * 



32) AS ^pposei^to U.B.C. or S.F.U.? U. Vic is the best choice, fof .\ 
U.B.Q. is too big an(5x^mpersonal-, where S.S*n,y. has a lousy reputa.- 
tioa. (UiVic. is getting one, too, for that mattei:.) 

33) Theater ana studio visual departments have gone from being am'ongst 
^ * the ^§st in the university ^ (and Canada) when I came, to among ^the 

worst.. . , • • • 

34) I would urge another to attend this university . because I feel it is 
young, and needs ^people to help it grow and people who are willing 
to do their best and not try to degtroy. the university. 

35) I would recommend any "qualified" and ^keen person to go. University 
has taught me not-what"^ do know but what I don't know. Our lives 

. X are" often lived in small^orlds but the world of knowledge • is ^immense/ 
terrifying and exciting. ' * . , ■ > ■ 

^ , / ■ ' " . ■ ' ' ? , ^ ^ ' ^ 

36) 'Good personal interesf in and attention to ^students is wid^y evident, 

faculty are' available tq students in all faculties in expedience, 
except' Faculty of Education. \ . • 



• \ ■ 

7. 
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37) 



38) 



,3'9) 



v40) 



i would reconimend to most under^gx^duates, "but I would' ask the^n first 

if .they Areally, thought they . would tyenef it from university - there are % 

too many people here who' should be obtaining a more practical education • 

The academic ai:mosphere outside -of ciasstppms is. stifling c^^There^' is 
very little d^ng on q^ampus^j besides clashes and library work. We\, 
need* facilities for socializing somewhere' other than the .Sub^ Pub 
•([which is hopeless) . r , ^ . 

Of the three B.C. universities) I would have to' recommend this one. 
HoweVer" I also believe' the educational quality here is going down - 
and will- continue tcj go down fcfr a' few years yet . The ,.-§ize is the 
i>est of the three - to acceptable levels of nprofessor-s^tudent inter- 
action. But the problems which ajre now surf acing ViH probably continue 
to plague the campus — the worst of it* is the most problems are admin- 

• istrative, 'hot academiof & - . ^ - 

. ^ , : . - ■ ■ . . , > • . • 

I -would because I hav^ generally enjoyed a relatively gpod experience 
here^cademically p^er the last four years. I would however warn 

\them to select their professors rather carefully. ' - 



6, What three additional academic ^programs (in order pf importance) would you 
•like to see added to those now^ of f ered? 

^ . • 

Most common ^uggestioi^ • , ^ . « , . 

1 • . . '. ' ' * I, • 

*Law " School * ' . ^ ^"^ 

" • Medical school' ' " *' ' ^ . ""^ 

Social '^rk/welf are program 24 . ^ — 

Commerce ^ " ^ - 23 , ' ' ' ^ ■ • \ 

Business i^dministration/Management. 16 • 



Others 



. Engineering . ' . 

Ecology & Environment studies 
' Nursing ; ^ 

Pysical; Education Major 
wHome Ecohomics. ' ^ 

Canadian studies/Canadian li-t, 
' Don-* t need more 

Indian Studies 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Fine arts expanded ♦ 

Photography 
- U-rb^n 'studies- 



A few votes each 



Audiology ^ 
Archaeology 
Bronze casting 
Crimi-nology. 
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15 
13 
13 ' 
U. 
10 

7 
7 

■7» 
. .6 
.6 
6 
5, 



Blackginithing. 
Computer science 
, Crew • 
Communications 



Scandinavian Lang. & Lit* 
Self defense . (with poli<^je) 
Pollution, civil rights, 
and other social problems 
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* ^ ■. 

\ - Ceramics 

Community planning 
Counseling- . 
Economics expanded 
_ £ducatj.on expafided ' 
Human Relations ^ 
Mathematical Philosophy 
, Oceanography & 
.Marine BlTology 
Astronomy expanded' 
Astrolbgy 
Applied science' : 
^Ancient history degree 
Art appreciation for 
non majors • - - ^ 
^ , B,C. history & social' 
r studies , 
J^tallurg^ 
\, Punjabi 

Natural History . ' 



7; What three^ academic pro 
. ' deleted?^ . '^„Y 

Don't delete any " 
Don't know 



8. 



Comparative literature 
Creative writing 
Eljirestry 
Geology _ 
Industrial education' 
Library Sc:^ence > 
Neutrologics ' ~ ■ 

Music expanded . 
Oriental studies • > 
^Peace studies ' ' 
Pharmacy 

Psychic research ^ ; 
Psychohistory ^ 
Public Affairs 
Science of Creative 

•Intelligence ' 
Mythology ^ ' . 
Medieval studies 
Physiology ' - 

Spanish liry^uistit:3'.l^ke 

"br. Vinay* French o 



Teaching certificate for* 
^pre^schodl H program) 



Wild^ Life Management . 

-Wdmen ' s Studii^^s-^ — " — ~ 

^R^source^ Management 

Sex education 

Science for non-scientists 

Theatre expanded . ^ 

TV studies * 

Zen 

. Astrophysics. , ^ 

' Ag r i cu 1 t'Ur e'o 

Ahiinal behavior 

Child care ' ■ \ ' 

Dentistry ' 

General, semantics 
^Metaphysics ' . 

Optics & /Optometry 

O^cult^studies 




ranked in order) Wouldy you like to SQe 



39 
14 



Education ' „ o 24 

Philosophy .20 

Audio Visual Department" 11 

Sociology . 11 

English <> . - ^ 9 

Theatre 8 

Physical Education 7 

Psychology 7 

'Fine Arts , ^ 7 

Anthropology * ' 6 

Physics 6 

Visual Arts . > » . * 6 

Chemistry 5 

Classics 5 

Geography 5 

Education professipnal ^ 

year * > , 

. History • 4 



Economics -k . 

Graduate fjrograms^ "* 
Music . ' . . 

Political Science 

i;^aw(i)* 

Linguistics ^ «i 

Mathematics 

Astronomy ^ ' ' 

Biology 

Crdativfe writing 
English; M.A. 

Fine Arts, but save Music 
Not Fine Arts, as is riow 

being done |^ 
Languages but npt French 
Russian 
Sciences 
Spanish 

Slavic Iianguages 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2* 
2 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1. 
1 
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Lower universiti^^lment often affdrcl^- closer contact ^^^h faculty 
anA intffiacy,4€Se university, but a larger .university, ^su^lly -ach j^^s . 
.broader pro&s and iihproved facilities. In what sxze ^"^^^f ^^^^^ 
vou thinl*^.:y&i(Mild probably aqhiev6 best your ac^d^xc . goals? .(P^J^se 
unLrS-lr jircle-^S^^^^ 5000, 8000,. IQ^O, 



8. 



15,p09^r 20,000.' - . . 

• . Of ''265 total responses": * ' , * 

^'■■f:'-- student population of ^^,500 preferred by 31^ 

„ I. ' 5,000 ' " ' . 

• '-^ /«V " * \ vQ/OOQ,^ ' " ' "75 

/ n V »». 10,000 " 57 

« " ' " i5,6p6 , . " . / 6 

20,000 " / 15 



'V 



/ ' 



Balance^f^vored .student population in the rangi from 2,000 to 30,000.. 

• 9 . Apart ^rom 'formal academic-bourses ' for credit ,, which seiTvice^ offered by . ' ^ 
/ the university are 'the more valuable^ to you? (Far' example , intramural . 
athletic^, specific clubs, A^rsity sports events, residential college 
activities, film showings, concerts, theatre, public lectures, et al.) 
Please l*ist not more than five and be ^as specific as you like. . , 

FiliA showings. ' - J 

Lectures: public, noted fi^ures^ " 119 . 

Concerts: noontime and unspecifie^d ..^^ ' * \ 

^11 clubs (total) ^'^ ■ ' ^, ' * 

' ^^heatre- - .^^ 

* Athletics, varsity and . intramural" "^9 ^ " 

' Sub Pub - ' , ; » ' . , ^ 

Clubs, in general ^ ' $ 

Gym: exercise, informal teams ' 25 

Dances: at colleges or in sub 22 . : ^ 

^Residential^ college activities * • ^20 - . - ^ ^ 

Outdoor Club • 8 ^ . • n ■ * * 

Library / . . • ^ * . ' ' . L ' ' • 

Foreign students ' presence . 7 ^ ^ " 

anti-Martlet , ^ V 5 . / 

' pro-Martlet ^ ' ^ 

Health Service V ' ^ 4 ■ . 

Specific comments ; . ' H " * ^ 

— ^ — [ — '. ' ^ . ' ^ • * ' . ^ ^ . - , ■ * • 

Phoenix Theatre should be mor^ active. \ ' -> » 

AMS clubs represent' most valid" expenditure pf students' money. « 
Coffee shops andi pubs where a great, deal of knowledge,* is imparted through 

inmormalV^jp^ussion — -present facilities inadequate . 
Concerts: > very, very fine. .Five stars {*****) to Music I^epartment. 

They're fr^e and quality of performance is exceptional. Student groi^ps 
particularly exciting. ' ' v * ; ^ 



103 
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10, 



Further votes: 



Library .8 

Poetry readf^ngs 5 

Diving club 5 

Record library ' 4 

Bookstore 4 

Counselling 3 

Ski^club - 3 

Sailing club 3 

Craft Jfairs . 3 

Computer ^ • 4 . , 2 

Ijoan office . 2 

Dept. col^-oquia 2 
Student government 2 

"Badminton . • .2 



Biology^ club 2 

Workshops in general 2 
Birth control/ women's 

. rights, abortion* • 2. 

Art exhibits 1 

Fencing/club * * - ^1 

Political club ^1 

French»club ■ 1' 

Liberal^ club 1 

' English ^cliib ^ ■■ 1" 

Judo & karate; * 1 

Photo club ' — 1 

Medieval club * 1 



10/ .Would a specific inter-disciplinary 
If so, what? ^ ^■■ 



cotirse be of "Special -interest to you? 



LiTDeral Arts /& Science^ 


8 


Communications . 


1 


Man is' his Environment 


7 


Computer Science ^ 


'1 


Canadia"h studies prpgramm.e &. 




.Counselling - - 


L 


' ^degree 


6 


Creative Writing * . . 


1 


Economics, Pol'i^ical Science , 




" Ecology ' ; "* ^ 


.1 


/Philosophy ■ 


6 


Ecology for rtonscientists . 


1 


University (Jegree; • * 




Electronics . .; 


-1 


iVrtS/ gefneral 




.English as psycho-historical 




Ldw • * \ . 


4 


^ survey • 


1 


PacificRim 


M 


Geology*. ^ 


1 


Social Psychology 


4 


Journali^* . • . ' 


• 1 


Urban .studies * " ' " ' 


4 


language in g,ene,ral . v.. 


'1 


Biology, & Anthropology-, or^ 




Language, history, arts of;' . 




Geography > 


3 


special country 


1. 


Fine A;rts, general - . ; 


3 


Law & Business 


1 


Social Welfare 


3 


Library Science '. 


1 


Social Sciences 


3- 


>Mathematics.& Economic^ 


1 


No (degrees in . general 


.3 


Medieval studies 


X 


Ahimai" behaviour 


2 


Music & Theology 


.1 


Commerce & Economics 


2 


Peace studies . . - 


^^1 


Mathematics & Philosophy 


2. 


Pharmacy * 


1 


Mathematics & Physics ^ 


2 


pre-Medicine 


.1 


Music & History 


2 


pre-Theology 


1 


Oc eanogr aphy-Geogr aphy ^ 


2 


Psychology & Education 


1 


Resource Management 


2 


Psychology (Clinicaffl 


1 


Science general 


2 


Physiotherapy 


1 


Ancient History , (history , 


. 1' 


'"Poetry, degree in . 


1 


language, archeology) 


Recreational Geograj5hy^ 


1 


Arc jnitgctur S-g eod es ic 


1 


Romane^ Language ' 


1 


Ast;?:onomy & History 


1 


Sociology & Anthropology * 


1 


Astronomy & Physics 


1 


Theatre &. Literature \ 


1 


Biology and Psychology 


, 1 


S.elf study * ^ 


1 
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11. For bachelbrs ' -progr;ammes would you prefisr to be at UVicv UBC, or SFU,. 
antj why?' ^ « 

>No comment^ ,just preferendi^ specified: UVic — 32; UBC - 3; SFU - 3^. 
Reasoh for choice . » . ' 



UVic 



UBC 



SFU 



Size 

Live herg, cpsts 
lower ' "^'^ ^ 

Location* 

Friendliness 

Faculty s ^ 

General pQtential 
great 

Traditional values' 

Weather 

Education 

Biology 

Mathematics 

Slower pace 

Astronomy ^ * v 

English 

Music instruction, 

♦ not facilities 
Cohersive 
Economics 
«anti-U.vic faculty 
History in^rt 
- L^^nguisiyics^ 
Standards*^ 
Specific programs 
Structxare of ^ 
lioo small 
Two years*, then 
transfer 




66 
25 

23 
21 

18 \, 

10 

5 
4 
3 
3 

3 ' 
2 

. 2 / 

2 • 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
M 
1 
1 
1 



Depth & breadth 


20 


Education 6 


Reputation worth 


20 ^ 


Semester 'system 6 


more 




Stimula-tipn of 2 


Too big ^ 


li 


Chemistry 1 


pislike, Vancouver 


10 


Film Courses 1 


riize 


6 


Get through 1 


,m.brary bdttter 


.4 


faster 


^Engineering 


3 , 


Location 1 


Fine Artd . 


2 


More money from 


Exposur^to Grad 


2 


government 1 


; Work ^- 




More liberal ^ \\1 


Location ' 


2 


Sports • 1 


Sciences bettar 


'2 


Track departmentl 


Arts & Science ' 


1 < 




getter organized 


' 1 




Don't like UBC 


'1 




Impersonal 


1 




"Music facilities 






^ better 







Choice unimportant for bachelor's degree 



- 6 



12.'- Do you hope to work toward a master's or doctoral degree eventually and, 
if sb, probably , in what field? " 



Don't know or no answer 
No ■ • , ■ ' . 

Yes, master's or degree 

unspecified 
Yes, doctorate 



81 
' 57 

146 
19 
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Fields (in some cases; ^either-or') 



12. 





Animal Behaviou;: 




1 , 


Linguistics 


2 




iUithropology 




. . \ 4 








Archaeology , 




• 3 


Mathematics ^ 


• 

5 




Arcl^itectural de 


sign 


1 


Medieval studies 


2 




0 Astronomy 






3 


Marketing 


1 


♦ « 


Biology 






6 


Mus ic ' , 


. *± 




Biology\ marine 




2 


Oc eanography 


2 




Biochemist3;y * 




'1 


Philosophy 


o 




Business administration 


6 


Phvsical Kdiir'al" "i r5Vi 






Canadian. Studies 






, . Psychology ■ 


1 1 


• 


- Classics 




o 


1 


Phvsic c: 


O 




"Computer Science 




3 . 


Physiology 

■ * "j 


p ■ 

1 




Counseling/ guidance 


3 


Psychophysics ^ 


1 




Criminology . 




"'*1 


^Resoiarcfe Management 


■ f 




English , 






11 


PoTLitical Sciencp \ 


/ 


* 


Economics 




0 




^ iA.uiiici.jijiL.ts jJcLXigucay es 


• 

2 




Geography 








Sociolncrv 


D 




Fine Aifts 
/French 




* .* 


1 
1 


Social Welfares Wn-rV 
Social 1 "i "f"pya>*\r "h-ie'-l- 


Q - 

■ • S 


. *- 


i History 




•) 


15 


Theatre 






I History in 


Art- 




2 


Theology 


/'-: . . ■ 

/ . 2 * 


r ) 


Liberal Aris 




1' 


Urban Studies 


i ' 

.2 




Libarary Science 




2 


visuax Arts 


1 


■ if ' 
1 


•Law 






10^ 
• 


Veterinary medicine 


'1 . 






• 


4 

q 




« ■ * 

ill ^: v"' - 
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13. How well 'does the residential college ^system work m youat^opin.ion? 



Many "Don't know/V "VJhat is it?", "Fine.)for reside^nts, " ; and 
. -general excellent^ to awful comments* Food oi ted as special Qomplaint; 

• ; ■ , • • • • ' " ■ 1 ■ : 

Positive (random sampling) : , ^ ' ; ' 

Social activities Vejry worthwhile, 

Terribly well; it offsets AMS. , t | „ 

. " Films* and dances good'. ' ^ • ' 

. Verf well and very- importajit. . . j • ■ 

A move in the right direction. ,\ * ^ ■ ^ * 

Great 'dances! . * ' ^ ■ ^ ^ 1 - % 
Works very well in summer, bu't in winter students are treat*ed • ^ 

as siTi^ll, children, e.g. visiting hours .! , 

'Does promote university "esprit," which is badly needed. j 

Negaitive (random 'sampling) : * . ^ * * ^ I . -^B 



Disappointing. * ■ j 

ISfot ^ery . Seems to be founded on outmoded, puritanical id^aXs, whi'cji 

leads to phildish behaviour . Boy-Scout and-^irl-scout ideal 
Does it: really do anything for a university this small*? ^ . ^ 
Doesn'^t work because of non- involvement of non-re sideht students. 
Not at all. Cheap imitation or sororities and fraternities. J ° 
Lousy. BecgAiss of noise, lousy food/ peer group, pressure, ^^cessive 

sexual behaviourism. ^ , * • 

THere is no system and it doesn't work. The whole idea is a farce 

and waste of money. Good for 1st year students. . * ' ' 

Not at all for non-res identB . Their events and SUB 's conflict, 
r sub's better. ^ \ _ ' 

Isolates residehts from rest^of Ccimpus*. * f . 

It doesn't at UVic, but residential system is the best if. prcj)perly 

funded. Too much college vs. AMS. V j 

As an, apartment blpck for immature students, it's not too bad.- , ^^ 
Lousy, because professors should be affiliated with them^ - ' . 
Not enough colleges to make system work. 

Costs too miich. , • . « 

Har^ f or non-resident jlftember tt) break in. : , 

Too cliquey. ' . ... • : ^ ^ . 

Married students' residence ba:dly needed. ^ \ . 

Should be run more as an apartment building.' 

r. 

14. Since' this fact must obviously influence yourz-response to some of these 
questions, please circle or underline the category belo^ best ^d^f ining 
where your home is: . 

. ' Greater Victoria 135 [■ ' ^ 

A/ancouver Isla-nd • ^ 50 . 

Mainland B.C. 35 . . \^ 

' ^. other Province ^19 

Foreign - 10 ' . 
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• STUDI-ES,ON^/<3R?V0ING PRACTICES - SEPTEMBER 1972 
(An Interim Report the Conunittee on Entrance Requirements and 



■ / fftandairds of the University) 



EXPLMATIPN OF TABI^Eg: iSUBMITTED - 

/ ■ "'.A • ■ ■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Table_I_: shows it^^ in all departments over 

the E^ast. four year sV^^^^^^^^^^^^^ following points should be noted: , - 

• / ' . ■ ' '1. '' ' ' ' " • 

1. All figures are percentages aind ari b^ed on final 
results al^fter .supplemental and deferred'' examinations 
have beeiigwritten. *o > / 

2. All courses , graduate and undergraduate, are included. 

3. For IQSS-^&g and 1969-70 courses final at Christmas are 
, not included . - v ^. . 

4. The column labelled "other"' contains courses for whic^i 
nd^ final ^rade as given or which are incomplete. Four 
divisions^ namely Physics / Biochemistry , Music and 
Education'Tiave fairly large percentages in the "other" 

' column. <^ Their percentages have been reworked at the 
V bottom of -the sheet without the grades classified as 
. ..."other".' y \ ■ ■ " ■ . .. • 

^'S. In' air years , the cblumnj^ headed F and N includes both 

^ : categdries. v* - ' 

■' ■ -'i ■ \ .' ■ ' ' ..... 

' /- 6. The unit value of courses in not considered. v. ' 

7. Table I shpuXd be read with caution since the grade 
distribution, in first or second year courses with 
;Larg6.. enrol3|ients\ may obscure the department's grading-: 
^.-pattern in uj>,per\year courses. 

Table II sliows th^ grading pattern in all large (over 40) 
first ^nd second year stibjeots in all Faculties for the year 
,1971-72, Aljj^figures are percentages. A few small classes were . 
included. ' \ ' ' - 

Table III gives ex^ples from 1971-72- of multi-sectioned J 
courses whpre there is a^fy^i^eyVariation in the distributi<)n of 
marks between some sections'. No attempt has been made to list 
all* sections / the figures'^ <^uoted were .chosen to illustrate the^ 
wide variation that exists<r All figures are percentag'es . 

• Table .IV gives the distribution . of grade point averages 
for all' years and all Faculties. All figures are percentages. 

- Table V shows^the g^aSve point averages irf first year Arts 
^ and S'c^ience in the groupings, of clear paSs, from 9 to 15 units, 
and less than '9 units credit. All figures are percentages. 



* !• Very wide variations exist in the distribution of the 
various grades. These variations exist not only between depart- 
ments but also between instructors in the same depaftirSnt. 

2. "In a numlpej: of departments, there has-been a^marked * 
increase oyer the past four years in the percentage of fir^t 
class marks awarded. ' " ♦ 

3» The wide variations in grading patterns in large first 
year courses makes i% apparent that a freshman's G.|*. A. may be 

dependent upon his particular choice of courses, 

-. ' >. ♦ " 

4. Thfere has been ^n increase in the percentage of first 
class averages earned in the first ■'year of all faculties. In ' 
first year Arts ^and Science/ the percentage of st^dei^ts obtaining 
a clear pass has 'increased. ^ | 

; -. ■ ■ . - ." ■ ■ ■ ■ - - I ; 

5* It is clear; that vea:Y wide variation exists Iti the 
grading pattern in various sections of m'ulti-sectjLon^d courses. 
There are many possible explanations. For the protection of the 
student, it would appear that .the Head of a Department should 
consider it hiis duty to ensure that .-^e standards applied among 
the s-ectionstin sufeh courses ate—equitiable and that a student's * 
chances of detaining an ^, for example, are equally great ih« all 

sections. . \ 

. ' •■ " -I , / * 

6. The G. P. A. a student obtains in each of his under- ' 
graduate* years wil^-l deteonnine his eligibility for undergraduate 
scholarships and, at .graduation, is a principal fa^or in 
determining his eligibility for graduate or professional school. 
The av/ar ding of graduate fellowships may well be dependent not » 
only upon a: student's G.P.A. in his third and ^fourth years, but 
i^also upon his (S.P.'A. in first afid second years. ' 

* : . ■ ■■■ X ■ ' ■ • ... : 

RECOMMENDATION ; * ' ^ 

Recognizing that the data presented to Senate raises 
the question <^f whether or ^not evaluation procedures and/or 
grading Ipatterns wi -thin departments, between departments # and 
between 'fa^culties, are such that equitable treatment of stuoierits 
is ensured, the Committee "recommends as follows: 



1. That heads and chairmen of departments be charged with 
th^ responsibility of taking whatever steps ate" 
nebes^ry to ensure that the evaluation procedures- and 
grading patterns in^all courses '(and sectibns of 
courses) within their departments are such that 
students are all 'treated as equitably as possible. 

That deans of faculties be charged v/ith the responsib- 
j^Lity of taking whatever steeps are necessary , to -ensure^ 
that equitable evaluation procedures and grading 
. patterns are used*in their faculties. 

■ '. * , • - . 

3. That the P,?resident be charged with a^ similar respons- . 
- -f'^ibility for the University as a whole. 
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1967-68 
' 1968-69 
1969-70 
197^-71 
1971-^72 



Clear pass , Some cr edit 

, 'o 39.4^ 35.3 

37.4* . ^ 41.0 

40.09 -36.20 

: 45.52 " 33.47 

46.34 « 29.51" 



Unsatisfactory 
and withdrew 
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21.2 

22.93 

20.36 

23.60 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES 
1966 1972 



67 ■ i ■ ^ ■ • . 

Contemporary Japan ; , ^ ■ • . 

An Introduction to Con^put^rs 
Computer Techniques ' ^^i^ ' 
Conversational French^ " 

Oral French for Adult' Beginners " ^ • 

Intermediate Oral Freiich ' 

Conversational German 

Introductory Italian , ... 

An Introduction to Printmaking Techniques ' \. 

Making of Musip i ^ " 

Twelve Nighfes -of Victoria and British Columbia History 
Writing Effective English C,. ^ - 

Genetics and the Future of Man 

University of Victoria Film Society * 
I Fidanzati (The Fiances) • 

Dead Birds * -s. 

Two Daughters >/ : ^ 
Hamlet 

A Jester\s Tale 
Monsieur Vincent 

Banana Peel , • 

Joseph Kilian \ ' ^ 

The Black Fox \ ' 

The Exterminating Ang^l _ ' 

The"atre Workshops 

Improvisation for the The4tre 
Stage Properties' 

Lighting ' . ' \ 

Courses in Pre-S^chool Education for Pre-SchooT and Primary Teachers 

and Interested Parents' 

Child Growth and Development (Psychology I) 
Arts and Cra'fts for Pre-School Children 

Art Experiences Discussed in.Terms of Child Growth and . 

* . Development ; 

The Creative Process 
The Implications to the Teachers 
Great Books Discussion Groups 

University Extension Series (ten lectiires) ; 
Sales and Marketing Management Course 

Courses Leading to R.I. A. Designation . ^ - . ^ 

* Accounting I V . > * 

Industrial Legislation . , * 

Courses Leading to*G;G.A. Certificate . ■ * 

Real Estate,, Appraisal Course ; . 

Administrative Management Society Course i * - " 



I 



1967 Spring Courses 



A Century on the Maritime Scene in British Columbia 
Irish Literature and Lunacy : Myth and Murder 
'Reason and Love (Religion, twelve lectures) f 
Headlines 1967 (six lectures) 
Masters of Realism'^six lectures) 
Community Social Problems (ten lectures) * 
Anr Introduction to Esperanto . 
Foi^m and Function of Cities. / ^ 

Wha-t Everyone should know, about Interest Rates 
Contemporary Japan 

Seminar oniJorest Product Markets in China, and - Russia. 

Conversational French ' , ^ ' . "'"^ 

An- Introduction to Computers 

Computer Techniques / ^ . 

Courses ' in Pre-School Education f or Pre-School and 

ana 

Personality Development (Psychology II) 
Methods in Pre-Schoo] Education 

Social Studies and Science for Pre-Scho©l Children 



Primary^Teachers^ 
Incerestea Parents 



1967-68 



Beethoven's Sonatas. 
England in the Sixteenth Century (nine lectures) 
Six Best ^e'liers ; , • 

The Sea as a Resource (twelve lectures) . , 

Classical Mythology (twelve lectures) / 
Newer Concepts in Psychiatry and Psychiatric Nursing) 
Anatomy and physiology of the Human Circulator^ arid Urinary .Systems 
Genetics for, Dog Breeders (eight lectures) , * 
^Contemporary Dance j ^ 

How to Invest Your Money (six lectures) ^ 
Conversational French- — . . 

Oral French \. 
An Introduction to Computers 
Cobol-vProgtamming for Commercials Applications 
Fortran IV for Scientific Applications 
University of Victoria" Film Society o' \ 

^ The Exterminating Angel * " 

f' Tiie Peach Thief ^ V , 

. The Loves of a Blonde ^ . 

The Red Des^t ^ 
, ' Si Versailles M'Etait Conte (Royal Affairs in Versailles) 

The Organizer, / ^ 
The Pass e^ge¥ ♦ . . ^ 

^f' Une Partie De Campagne (A Day; in the Cotinjtry) 
Sanjuro " 
4 Ikiru (To Liye) ■ . * • . 

"Now About All These Women 
Courses in Pte-Sphool Education for Pre-School and Primary Teachers 
' - and Interested Parents 



13 G 



Child GrDx^th and Development (Psychology I) " 
Play and Play Techniques \ 
Great Books Discussion Groups 

University EsjLtension Series (ten lectures) . 
Sales arid Marketing Management Course « . ^ 

Courses Leading to R.I. A, De^signation . » ' 

° Accounting I V 

Commericar Law ' , 

G|)urses Leading to C.G, A/ Certificate 
Administrative Management Society Course 

Real Estate;. Appraisal Course . * 

1968 Spring Courses ^ ' ^- - 

Art Before the Golden Age of Greece (six lectures) 
Pollution -{twelve lectures) I . . 

Studies in Modern Continental Euro^an Literature (ten lectures) *^ 
* Conversational French 

Political Leaders 1917-1967 (eleven lectures) 
How to Invest in Stoc-ks and Bonds (six lectures) v^-- * - 
^ Refresher Course for Nurses 

Diploma Course in Personnel-Industrial Relations . ' " 

I*. Economics in Canada ' & ■ ' ■ < 

Beethoven's Sonatas (seven lectures) 
^ An Introduction to Computers — ° 

Fortran IV for Scientific Applications / , ^ 
' ^- Courses in Pre-School Education for Pre-School arid Primary Teachers 
^ . ^ and Interested Parerits 

Personality Development (Psychology II) 
. Parent-Teacher Relationships in the Pre-School Setting 
University Extension Series (five lectures) 

1968-69 ' . - / 

, . Towards Human Unity (twelve lectures) 

^ * Twelve Nights of Victoria and^ British Columbia History (twelve lectures) 

The Mineral Wealth of British Columbia (ten lectures) 
ReligioA, Science and Society since t?fe^ Reforr)iatiQri (eight lectures) 
' , Educational Neuropsychology . ' . 

. X Contemporary Dance ' 

The Age of Frangois-Le-Grand' (eight lectures) . ' 

Advanced Technology^in Urology Nursing ■ 
Care of Respiratory Conditions * 
French ^Language^ , . 

'•An Introduction to Computers ' " - 

Fortran IV for Scieritific Applications 

University of Victoria Film Society ■ * 

King and Qountry ^ ^ ' 

The- Sleeping Car Murder 
^ . Diary of a Chambermaid 

Impossible on Saturday ^ 

• ■ ■ . ' , ■ ' : : . 
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Kwaidon ^ - 

La Terra Trema / - 

Syskonbadd 1782 (My Sister, My Love) '„ 
*Jeux Interdits (Forbidden Games); 
Muriel ^ 
Peter. ana Paula 

Great Books Discussion Groups ^ <^ 

University Extension Series (ten lectures) 

Courses i-n Pre-School Education for Pra-Sohool and Primary Teachers 
• V and Interested Parents 

Psychology of Early" Childhood Learning (Psychology I and II) 
Language and Literature for Pre-School Children 
Fellows' Course in Banking 

The' Banker and Society j 
Business Administration.^. in Canada >. 
Sales and Marketing Management Course 
Courses Leading to R,I,A, Designatio^i 
Accounting I 
: Commerical 'Law 
Courses Leading to C.G.A, Cert^ficale 
^Administrative Management Society Course * 
Real Estate Appraisal Cours^ 

-Diploma Course in Personn'el-Industrial Relations 



1969 Spring Coursefe ' ' 

• / 

Mainland China: Future Economic Giant? (nine lectures) 
Conversational Spanish y 

• Religion, Science and Society Since, the Reformation (eight lectures) 
The New Artist (six lectures) , 
Studies in Modern Drama (thirteen lectures)^] 
Effective Reading for Work and Leisure 
The Mineral Wealth^of British** Columbia, (ten lectures) 
An Introduction to Computers ! ^ 

• Fortran. IV for Scientific Applications r 

Courses /dCfTl^i^-School Education for Pire-School and Primary Teachers 
' ' ' \ and Interested PareiTts 

Psychology of Early Childhood Learning (Psyc^hology I and II) 
University Extension Series (five J^ectures) 

1969-70 - \ \ 

Japan for*Expo'70 (twelve lectures) 

Faiths Unlimited (ten lectures^ | 

Human Relations and Family Dynamics ; ^ \\ 

"Effective Reading for Work and Leisure 

Basic Statistics for Scientists and Engineers 
v--Afl Introduction to Computers 
1/ Fortran IV with Applications 

Advanced Conversational French 

Advanced French by the Audio-Visual Method 
^ Beginning Silversmithing 



e 



5 



Gonteir>porary Dancr; and Jaaa 
Shor't 'Course in Psyehiatrie Nursing 
University of Victoria Film Society ^ 
.Shakespeare Wallah . ^ " % 
Finnegan's Wake 
The i\7o of Us ^ . 
Love /Affair . . 

The Sea . 
Tbe Hunt 
Volpona • . 
Grass 

Un Chien Andalou * ' ^ ^ 

St, Simeon* of the Desert ° 

The 'Face', of Another 
Fellows' Course in Blinking 
The Banker and Society - 
Business Administration in Canada 
Communications ' 
Great Books Discussion Groups ' 
Real Estate Appraisal and Economics Course 
Courses Leading to R.I.A, Designation 

Accounting I 
• . Commercial Law 
Administrative Management Society Course 
Sales aijd Marketing Management Course 
Diploma Course in Personnel'- Industrial Relations 
University Extension Series (ten- lectures) 




1970 Spring Courses 



An Introduction to Computers ^ . \ 

Fortran IV with Applications 

Introduction to Linear Programming: Concepts and Applications 
Conversational French 

Conversational Spanish ' . 

Human Relations and Family Dynamics / 

Law. for the Lajmian . ^ . " / 

China: From Confucianism to Maoism 

Beginning and Intermediate Silversmithing 

Introduction to Television Production 

Can Faith Make Sense? (twelve lectures) 

Crisis in the City (tx^/elve lectures) 

The Subject in Art (four^ lectures) 

Great Works of German* Literature (thirteen lectures) 
University Extension Series (five lectures) 
Prologue to Victoria Fair 1970 (fourteen concerts)' 
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BuciuGGfj and Mananonont: ^ " . . • ■ 

Bucinooo AclQlaiGtrat ion in Canada 

eenir.uuieatioao. ^ _ - • 

DG\''GlopiaR Mauaf'.orial* GcHiiiiuiiicatioas Slcills 
Eeoncnieo .■ V . • 

lutroduGtiba to Baahing * , . ' 

iGRal Aopecto of BuoioesG and Basic Goraiuercial Law 
Mar»a[^GaGnt Aecounting^ . ' ' , 

Real Estate , Appraisal . ^ 
GrGative Ar.ts - " • . 

ElG[?.Gntary TGcimiquos in ChinGse Painting - ' 

An introduetion t'o, Opora 

TliG Musieal E^periGnQG - A DaytimG Gourae C 

TliG SGlGetion' of Giioral Kusic ,. 
I^anguagGs i ' 7 

■ An IntGnsive CouroQ -in Spoken French - VoIk et Images De France 
' ConvGrsationa-l Fi'Gnch . . / 

EspGrant-o^ by Uhe Natural Method ■ / . ' 

Gohvor^ational GGrman / 
, Liberal Arts ■ ' . . / 

Ganadian Defense Policy: ^ Looking Back and Looking Forward 

Developing the Learning Gapacity of Pre-School Children 

Doing Your Own Thing in Library Use 

East Asia: Its Land and People 

Economics and Public Policy 

Great Books Discussion^ Group 

Law for tlie Layman 
"The Philosophical Basis of Radicalism 

Understanding the Initial Teaching Alphabet * » 
Professional Development / . 
^ Applications of Computers in Science and Engineerings 

The Education of Adults 

Continuing Education for Nurses 

The Nurse and the Counselling Relationship 

Numerical Techniques for Engineers and Scientists 
Special Programs ' • 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet Workshop 

Social Work Registration Program 

Integrated Computer Series • 

Introduction to Gestalt Learning 
University EKtenslon Programme 1971 (ten lectures) * , 
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1971 Sprin^.^ GoursGS^ . : . ^ 

LiboraijArts' ^ , ., * 

. Adult Read 4.ng 'and Study Skills 
* Art of India ^. 

China: Its Land, People , and Potential , 
* Developing the Learning Capacity of Pre-School Children 
A History of* the Cinema from Griffith to Godard ^. 
Histor'y and Culture of Tibet ^ 

Introduction to Television Production ' 
Lav; for the Layman 

Libraries : Resource Use ancf" Research 

Prologue to Victoria Fair '71 
Languages J 

Conversational French . 
• "Conversational German . 

Professional Development . , 

Applications of Computers in Science and Engineering 

Continuing Edi^ation for, Nurses 

The Selection of Choral Music . j 
Special Programs 

, Integrated Comput'er Series J ^ * 

Civilisation (thirteen lectures) 
Three Weekends on Campirs \ 

- > . ■ -r] • ■ ^ ^ ■ : .• - ■ ' 

1971-72 ^ 

Liberal Arts ^ . 

The. Art of India , . ^ 

" Audio-Visual Media and Methods : Theory and Practice 

The Bijou Dream: The Cinema 'as Art and Entertainment (1896-1940) 
Developing the Learning Capacity of Pre-School Children 
Japan: A Cultural and Economics Perspective f.or Businessmen 
Law for the Layman \ 
^ Libraries: Resource Use and Research 
, 'The Life and ^orks of Bertolt Bjre^cht (twelve lectures) 

The Logic of Problem-Solving . 

The Music of Canadian Composers ^ . , 

Plants and Man ' , 

Educational Travel Program -Soviet Unipn, Great Britain 
Languages 

Conversational jSerman \ . ' 

Elementary Russian ^ ' , 

Professional Development ^ ^ 

Continuing Education for Professional Eiigirieers 
Genetics for Nurses 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet Workshop ' 
Social Work Registration Program 
^ What's New in Nursing? . 
. ^ Test Constructdon and Evaluation fof Teachers in Nursing Education 
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Businesj3 and Mauanement " . 

BuGinesB Administratiaia in Canada 
DevGloping Managerial Communications Sld.lis 
' Eeonomies , 
Introduction to Banking 
Principles of Accounting 
Real Estate Appraisal ^ 
Integrated Computer Series 



1972 Spring Courses " 

Conversational German ^ 

Developing the Learning Capacity of pre-school Children 

Law for the Layman ' * 

The. Contemporary Cinema; Hisqguchi'jf to Godard 

The Mnsic of Canadian Composers 

Plant Physiology for Gardeners . 

The Science of Creative Intelligence 

Sy4. Novels for a Winter's Night * , ' 

Beginning Piano for Adults 

Continuing Education for Nurges a 
t Canadian Economic Deci^ion^ 

Psychology Today ^ 
Introduction to Computers 

Elementary Programming > ^ 

Introduction to Applications Programming ^ 
Three Weekends on Campus 



1972-^73 
= 



Languages 

French' Language Di([>loma Program for Adults 
Beginners ' Greek 

Convers^at;ional German ; 

Conversational Italian 
Liberal Arts . * 

Applied Plant Physiology for Gardeners 

Conversations with a Philosopher ^ 

Developing the Learning Capacity of Pre-School Children 
'^English Composition for Aflults 

IntrdTsUJLction.to ^Economics 

Poetry*Vorkshop v/ith .Robert Sward 

The Geology of Greater Victoria , 

The Role of the Child in Fiction 
Creative Arts ^ 

Beginning Piano for Adults » '^'^ 

Developing Effective Speech ^ 

Technique and Artistry in Contemporary Dance 
Special Lecture Series . 

The Energy Crisis 
; ^ A Woman^^'s Place: The Role pf Women in Canadian Society 

■ ' ' ■ 142 , 



Four Mondays, with Paul Reps . o . _ 

Great Battles of History * 
How Soil is Studied and V!hy ^ 
Law for the Layman ^ - 

Mathematics for Parents : Everything you wanted to kn( 

Modern Mathema^ics^ but were afraid 
. ^'That's New in ^^athematics ?^ 
usiness and Management ^ 



|w about 
to ask. 



/ Business Administration in Canada / - . 

Developing Managerial Communications Skills 
' Fundamentals of Accounting ' ' 

(A) Introduction to Computers * ' 

(B) Elementary .Programming " * ' 

(C) Introduction to Applications Pr,ogrammi|ig ^. 
Principles of Accounting - 

Real Estate Appraisal 
^ . Understanding Investment Securities 
Professional Development ' , " 

Continuing Educatir3n for Nurses' . 
Basic Social Work Methods . 
^ The Initial Teaching Alphabet Workshop - ^ . 

Using the Provincial Museum as a Resource Centre for Teachers 
Film Society ^ V 

''- University of Victoria Filn^ Society 



^Cdes of Film Communication 



/ 
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President's Research Support Advisoiy Committae (.1967) 
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At the end of^ August 1967 the University was 
inverted to submit a brief to a Study Group, chi^LireTby^ 
JohiL^. Macdqnald, which had been established by the Science 
Council of Canada and the Canada- Council to/^tudy the support of 
research in Universities- In order to prepare Such a brief 
President Taylor struck the following committiee : G. W. Bertram/- 

• ' - 7' 

(Chairman), J. M. -Dewey, P. Garvie, D. W. Halliwell, S. A.,Ryce, ^ 
A, Saddlemyer, WT R. D. Sewell, F. Tyler, and Mrs. R, G. Lawrence 
(Research Assistant) - The resulting brief was transmitted to 
Dr. Macdonald in Novemb&r 1967 and President Taylor, with several 
members of the Committee, 'subsequently appeared before the Study* 
Group in order to make clear the position of the University of 
Victoria on the support of research. . . , 

In"T969 the Senate of Canada es,tablished a Special 
Committee on Science Policy under the chairmanship of tHe * 
Honourable Maurice Lamontagne, and the~4^versity was again asked 
. to submit aA-brief - Acting President Wallace reconvened the 
Research Support Advis.ory Committee (Dr. B. O. Kufth replacing 
Dr. Saddlemyer who was off camjous^ , which suggested that th4. 
University resubmit the brief prepared for the Macdonald 
Commission, together with five additional recommendations. These 
were sent to Senator Lamontagne in April 1969. 

Acting President Wallace subsequently asked the ' 
Committee, on the basis of its investigations, to make furtiier 
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reconmijendatidns on research policy^ at the University of Victoria. 
Such recommendations ^re siibmitted to Acting President Walla^re 
on May 13 , 1969. 

Although the briefs and recorpmendations dig'cussed 

• • • ' ■ . ■ . / 

above are somewhat out of * date they are official statements Qf 

the University's policy on research, and as si^ch were used by the 

Commission In its consideration of this aspect. of academic' 

development. In spite of their apparent importance none of these 

studies were made available to the University community and they 

have therefore been reproduced here. Included are the original 

brief to the Macdonald Commission, the additional recommendations 

submitted to 'Senator Lamontagne, and the recommendation orf' 

research policy a^ the University of Victorial ' 



J 




PRIVY COUKCIL OFFICE l^^^^h BUREAU DU CONSElL PRIVE 
SCIENCE SECRETARtAT" canaoa SECRETARIAT DPS SCIENCES 



110 Argyle Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

28 August, 1967. 



Dr. Malcolm G. Taylor , - ^ AUG 31 I5£7 

President ' | 

University of Victori^L ' ■ ■ ^ ' .1 ^- ' ^ 

Victoria, B.C. ' ^ ). \hv^^t\. S \ 

Dear Dr. Taylor: 

The purpose of this letter is to acquaint'you .with plans for a 
study of Support of Research in the Universities which is being 
undertaken at the request of the Science Council of C^ada aQ.d the^ 
Canada Coiancil. The study which will be carried out under my 
direction has. been commissioned by the Science Secretariat, with 
the following terms of reference: / 

To examine ajid report on . ' 

^ (i) ^ The broad purpose and objectives of the ' 
. Government and the Univers;^ie3 that ° 
should be served by the research support 
prograrm; ^ 

(ii) The prii^ciples and policy that should be ^ 
adopted in attaining these objectives; «3 

(iii) The organization, mechanisms and 
management practice that will best meet 
the prin9iples and objectives that ^are 
defi^ied by the study. 

/ ■ . ' . - / ^ ' • 

It is intended that the study should include all research in the 
universities. Accordingly, I shall have the assistance and advice of* 
individuals who represent the huxhanities and social sciences as well 
as the natural sciences,** in making the necessary investigations and * 
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preparing the ;'eport, Comrnunication with the Science Council of 
Canada and the Canada Council will be through a special committee, 
also made up of representatives of the humanities, social sciences and 
natural sciences,, under the* chairm-anship of Dr. Roger Gaudry - 
Rector of the UnivAr^ity of Montreal. The purpose of Dr, Gaudry' s 
committee is to rpceiye progress reports and a final report from the 
Study Group. Source material to which. the Committee will have access 
may not appear in detail in the Report, but will be used to advise the 
Science Council an^ the Canada Council when the final Recport is presented 
to them. The Report as prepared by the Study Group will be* published 
by the Science Secretariat. . ^ 

This letter is. your invitation to submit a brief to me and the . 
Study Group expressing your institution' s vi^ws concerning any of the 
issues encompassed by the terms of reference of the study. 

. For your assistance in the event you wish to submit a brief, 
I sugg^est the following as topics on which you might wish to comment: 

1) Goals for the Federal Government in the 
V support of research; ^ ^ ' ■ - . .. 

2) The Univers^ities' objectives in conducting u 
^ research - 

scholarly work* 

applied work, in public interest 
, training 

3) Allocation of funds ,to various types of i^e search - 

(a) comments on present-deallocations; 

(b) suggestions for chang*es in proportions 
o allocated*.to various purposes; 

(c) medhanisms for reviewing and 

determining allocations. 

■ ■ 

y ■. . - • . • 3 ■ 




UNIVERStTY OF VICTORIA 

VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 



Office of the President^ 
November 21st, 1957. 



Efr. John B. Macdonald,^ 
Science' Secretariat^, 
Privy Council Office, , 
110 Argyle Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

r , 

Dear Dr. Macdonald: 



A. 



■ Follovd-ng your letter of August 28th and -in view 
• of the very great importance this Univejrsity attaches to your 
study, I appointed a Committee- of Faculty members representative 
of the Humanities, Social Sciences, iPhysical and Life Sciences, . 
Education, and Fine Arts » Although we do not speak with multi- 
voices of the multiversity, we do represent, apart from the 
health professions>'^most of the areas with which research funcfe 
granting agencies of the Federal, Government are concerned.^ 

This Committee has worked at "forced draft" since its 
appointJtient and P have, been privileged to share extensively m 
its deliberations „ In addition to its own research and dis- 
cussionsr the Committee surveyed the entire Faculty by means 
of questionnaires to which there Vas a remai^kably high response 
(and which are included in the Appendix)-. . / . 

The brief includes a statement of. the paramount impor- 
tance of research and of creativity in contemporary societ;^, an 
examination of the relatively low level of Canadian support for 
such activity in comparison with other industrialized nations, 
the primacy of Federal Government responadbility in the national 
interest, and the need for massive increases in support, especial^ 
ly in the Social Sciences, Humanities, and Fine Arts if the 
Canadian dream is to be fulfilled^ Perhaps one of our most im- 
portant recommendations is that relating to the lack. of support 
for research in learning and training. Here Canada lags- hope- 
lessly, probably because of the constitutional allocation of 
"education" to the provinces/ But this is not education as 
such; it is clearly social science research as this brief makes 
clear. 
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4) 



Scope of support - 

(a) grants-in-aid or full support? 

(b) r indirect 'costs 

(c) degree to*which government should He 
involvedHn costs of training fot 'research 

(d) kinds of grants requir^^i 

(e) contract research * * 



5) ' Liaison between universities arid government 
research establishments; T . ' 

6J Review'.jprocedures; 

7) Proposals for organizational plan for the 

federal support of research in universities. 



V In. addition to inviting bj;jiefs, th6 Study Group intends dtjJring 
the year to visit univei's'itj.es and other interested organizations in, . 
Canada to 3eek discus s^ions/with research'worj^j-s and officers of the 
institutions. I will advise the Presidents further about our. visits in 
another lettet. In the meantime, if you intend to submit a brief, it 
would be helpful to have it in our haii^^s^^^the end of October. 



YQuts sincerely. 



John B. Ma,cdonald 
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BRIEF TO THE SCIENCE COUNCIL OF CANADA 
COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY INTO THE SUPPORT 
OF RESEARCH. AT UNIVERSITIES 



Pre$ictent's Reseorch Support Advisory Committee 
y- University of Victoria 

VICTORIA, B,Ct 



Dr. John Macdbnald. - * 2. 

We hope tljat your^Committ^ie will take a strong stand 
on the importance of national leadership in suppler t of research 
in all thfejse areas on the 'grounds that there is a national in- 
terest that is far greater than a sum total of individual 
provincial interests/ that this national^ interest should be 
acknowledge(i by the Federal Government, aijd that it should be 
vigorously and generously pursued. 



if 



Yours sincerely. 
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mZ¥ TO THE SCIENCE- COUNCIL OF CANADA 
COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY INTO THE SUPPORT 
OF RESEARCH AT UNIVERSITIES 



1 • The Functions and Goals ©f Resoarch in Contemporgry Society 



The close rolationship existing ^tween research, technological advance and 
economic grov/th is by now an acknowledged factor in the development of the modern 
nation: economic growth hinges in large part on the development and application of new 
technologies, and this in turn depends upon a sustained level of investment in research^ 
Cseo Appendix D] To ensure" that this takes place, governments in most advanced countries 
have had to asgume a role of leadership, providing both encouragement and direct support 
of research efforts. 

But the attainment of higher incomes is not the only goal sought by societ)^* 
iqually important, and hence d further reason for governmental responsibility, is the 
improvement of the quality of life. Modern societies are faced with increasingly complex 
social problems, created in part by the rapid advance of technology and in part by the 
changing desires and aspirations reculting from growing affluence* Some of these problems 
have become so critical that they have threatened to lead to major spcial disruptions* An 
increasingly urgent task, therefore, is to gain further understanding of these problems and 
their origins, and to seek solutions. Since these are clearly matters of public concern, 
the government must actively encourage the search for solutions. 




The improvement of the quality of life also depends upon the extent to which 
opportunities are provided for enriching the society's culfure, particulqriy through its 
literature, its music and its arts. Some societies rely primarily on private patronage to 
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provide supporf for the onrtchment of culture; however, in modem societies there is 
gohorally a recognition that the benefits of such enrichment go far beyond the private " 
individual and the local community. Large scale support of work in the humanities and 
the arts/ therefore. Has also become a public responsibility. 

Governments have placed great importance on developing strong education 
.systems, for it is through such systems that advances in economic grov/th and social well- 
being can.be attained and appreciated „ The development of high calibre universities is 
a maior goal in this connection. Such institutrons provide the highest level of training 
in cerfain fields, but they are aico q major vehicle for stimulating invention and discovery. ^ 
It is in fact through the constant search for new knowledge that levels of training are raised; 
research, then, becomes an essential aspect of the higher education process. 

^fie United States and most of the western European nations research is 
pccorded a high priority in public poficy and an important part of the national budget is 
allocated for the support of research. Canada ranks far behind such nations in this respect. 
At present approximately 1 per cent of Canada's Gross National Product is allocated to 
research, compared with over^per cent in the United States, and over 2 per cent in the 
Soviet Union and in the United Kingdom. [Table l] In 1966 the estimated total Canadian 
expenditures on scientific activity amounted to $620 million. 

f _^ ■ 0 ' 

Thereare several possible reasons why the level of expen'ditura;s on research , . 
and development in Canada has been low^r than in most similarly advanced industrial 
nations of the world. One is that the intimate relationship between research, technological 
advance, and economic growth has not been specifically recognized by policy makers in 
Canada. Nor do they seem to have been $ufficiently aware of the need.to improve under- 
standing of the causes of many of the social problems whicThnow face the nation. Another 
possible explanation, ^rticularly in connection with industrial research, is that many 
Canadian industries are subsidiaries of companies in the Unitil States. The tenllency is 

erJc 
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for the latter to undertake research in the United States rath^rthan in Canada. A further 
reason for the small amount of research in Gariada may be tha^tax^-reducfion incentives . ' 
have been insufficient to encourage industries end other agencies to expand their efforts ^ 
in this connection. j\ 

There are crthcr po.isible explanalions ^oo^ One is the absence of large private 
foundations and insritytions which supporJ n:£cc:rch/ In ihe United States, for example, 
' the existence of the Ford, Rackef3l!er, Carnegie, Mellon, and Guggenheim Foundations, 
and of such organizations cs the Narional Bureau of Economic Research and the Brookings 
Institute has had a profound effect on ihe fostering of research, particularly in the social 
sciences and the humanities,. Such organizations have made major contributions to the ^ 
support and encouragement of research in the physical sciences also. In Canada, where 
per capita income is only 25 per cent less than in the United States, one would have 
expected that there would have been a proporiionate amount of private support for research. 
Unfortunately this has not been forfhcbmingn The absence of researeh support from private 
organizations, therefore, places a special responsibility upon the federal government. 

The amount of research support in Canada has not only been minimal but only 

" • ■ % 

a small proportion of this support has been allocated to the universities. In Fiscal 1966, * 
for example, when estimated total oxpenditurco cn scientific activity. amounted to $620 
million, only $62 million (or 10 per cent) wos allocated to reseL^ch undertaken at universities, 
The federal government provided Gome $294 million of the total fundstollocated for scientific 
activity in that year/ but spen\ 62 per ceni (or $182 mil lion) of this on research in government 
agencies, 24 per cent on research undertaken by indiJStry, and only 14 per cent on research 
carried out by universities. , 

The lack of research funds and the heavy emphasis on "in house" research (that 
done by the funding agency itself) in Canada hcjvo hr.d several Important effects. First, it 
has doubtless put a brake on academic productivity. Potential researchers have madie much 
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more modest contributions than thej^jniight otherwise have done. Second, and more 
seriously, it has limited the potential contribution of Canadian universities in training - 
senior and graduate students. Graduotework in Canada Bas been later in starting ^nd 
much slower in getting under wdfy than in the United States, A result has been that 
Canadian students have generally gone to the United States and even to Europe for their 
post-graduate training. Unfortunately, many of the best have not returned to this country^ 
Third, the lack of research funds has led to a migration of some o1^ the natiorr's brightest 
scholars to the United States and elsewhere. While it is true that this emigration has been 
partly offset by an influx of highly trained people, particularly from the United States 
and the United Kingdom, it is prolAble that Canada has suffered a long-run social loss. 
Many of those who have come from the United States will stay only temporarily while, > 
acquiring experience ^nd searching for opportunities in their home countryi Similarly, 
some of those who have come from the United Kingdom wilj move on to the United States* 
Moreover, it is a long time befDre most of those who come from elsewhere, particularly 
in the social sciences, become interested in Canadian problems ^s research topics. 
Understandably, they prefer to continue to work on problems they have been studying 
elsewhere. 

In View of these problems, it seems that the time has come for a penetrating 
appraisal of research support in Canada and especially in its universities. This brief is 
intended as a contribution to such an appraisal. It is the product of a small committee of 
physical scientists, social scientists, and representatives from the humanities, education, 
and the fine arts. It draws on the views and experience not only of the members of the 
Committee but also of the entire faculty of the University of Victoria, As part of its 
work the Committee sent out a questionnaire to every faculty member, and to each Depart- 
ment Head, ond conducted interviews with a selected number of them as well. Copies 
of these questionnaires and a brief summary of the returns are attached to this brief. 
[Tables^/ 3, 4, and 5] 
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2. Research and the University 

11 • ^ ■ 

^Research may take many forms, arid we have defin& it broadly in preparing 
this brief to include inquiry, experiment, scholarly work, publication, and creative 
activity of all kinds. So defined, its central importance to the university is clear. It 
is the first and last step of the scientific method^ it gives meaning to the works of the 
past by exploring them in terms of the needs of to-day; it continually relates man's 
aspirations, hopes and practical needs to his immediate environment. It keeps those 
involved in the educational process alert and eager, thus in turn fostering the enthusiasm 
and need for knowledge in others. And within the practical needs of the nation, it can 
seek to provide solutions to problems of economic growth, of the development of statural 
resources, of the expansion of national consciousness, and of the quality of life. In the 
evolution of knowledge, the university which does not foster and encourage research must 
surely die of sfqgnation,— — 

Universities, therefore, are by definition one of the principal institutions in 

which resc^irch must be conducted. If Canada is to succeed in establishing a number of 

' ■ « ■ ■ * . 

significant universities, the research function requires a very high priority, 

3. Research and~the Role of the Fedoral Government 



/ The understanding appears to have developed in Canada that the provincial 

governments are responsible for undergraduate education, leaving the sponsorship of reseorch 

qjnd graduate work a responsibility of the federal government. There are impelling reasons^ 

it 

why this responsibility should remain in the hands of the federal government: the fruits of 
research through publicat?0|i end patent affect the cultural and practical life of the nation 
as a whole, and may not even be applicable t(f the campus where the research was undertaken 
(indeed, ^anadian^hotarTabrpacf repr^senf the achievements of the entire nation in world 
culture);" graduate-students trained through the process of research on one campus frequently 

^ - ^ " / ' ■ ■ -.■J.' ■ " ■ 
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go to universities elsewhers in Canada end are urgently required to staff the rapidly 
expanding institi^tions across the counfry; the climate of enquiry wlii/h is conducive to 
research extends beyond any single campus or indeed any province or region in Canada, 
and should not be hampered or rcstricted by subordination to provincial controls. 

The federal government, thereforo, should conHnuQ to support research in 
Canada. But it must do so much more vigorouciy than it has done in the past* It is evident 
that other agencies are likely to be unwilling or unable '.o support an expanded research 
effort in this country. If the federal government were to decide to withdraw its involver 
rrient In research support, at least three consequences might follow - all of them serious, 
:Gne might be a general reduction in the amount of. investment in research in the country. 
Another might be a narrowing of the focus of research, particularly if the responsibility 
for research support were to be left entirely to the provinces, A third consequence 
might be a serious dupllcatloh of effort* and a rosultc:"^** wastage of already scarce human 
and capital rSscurcoSc ' , 

'/ f 

Net only must tl^e fedj^-a! government substantially increase its support of . 
research in Canada, but it m.ust ulcp correct prcncnt imbalances between research in the 
physical sciences and research in other fields, and between "in house" research and 
research at the universities and otlior cgcnciics. In Canada about 99 per cent of the 
total funds devoted to research and dovoiopment are expended in the physical sciences. 
Less than 1 per cent is spent en research in ihe social sciences, the humanities and fine 
arts. If research undertaken en!y ot universiiifes' is considered, the proportion allocated 
to socia|,science research is somewhat higher, but is sliM very small. In^scal 1966 it' 
amounted to about. 6 per (tent of funds allocated for research at universities. 

While it is evident that the investment in physical science research has yielded 
handsome returns in the advancement of knowledge end training in this field, it is also 
clear that there has been a scd negleit of other fields of enquiry. It is importont-that 
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Canada, remain at the technalogical fDrefront, but she must also be prepared to deal wij 
the problems th^t result from such a positipp^ such as the spread of automation and tl^ 
growth and decline of economic regions. In addition she must develop an increasirtg 
capacity to deal with the social probieoJ^of an affluent and urbanized society, an<| with 
the'political problems of confederation and of Canada's location next to a powerfijl and 
Influerltial neighbour. What is needed is not a reduction in support of physical science 
research but a general increase in research funding wi^th rpuch greater emphasis placed 
on social science research than has been the case to date. 



There must also be a shift from the present emphasis on "in house" ^s6arch in 
government agencies to much greater support of research at the universities. This would 



have many important effects. It woo Id provide a stimulus 'to increased academic productivity 
It would also enable the universities to train more undergraduates and graduates to much 
higher levels then are now possible, and would therefore contribute directly to the produc- 
tivity of the agencies which employ such students after the completion of their juniversity 
programs. 

4. The Needs of the Newer Universities 

It shoLfId be clear from the foregoing that increased support is r^^uired for 
research at all universities iri Canada. Most of the larger and older universities already 
have large research facilities and well established graduate programs. Generally they 
are better able to attract funds for research, not only because of their established reputations, 
but also because they have already overcome some of the operational difficulties facing the 
newer and expanding universities. The danger is that a disprojsortfjinate ociouht of the 
nation's research funds will be allocated to the older and larger universities, thus reducing 
the potential contribution of researchers at the newer and smaller institutions. The research 
policy of the government, therefore, must take into account the special problems and needs 
of the lotter. r-'] 

1.61 ' 
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There is nothing fhat the researcher prizes rtipre than time to do his research, ^ 
The university researchier must divide his time between research and teaching. At the 
larger universities he is much more able to develop a proper balance in this connection 
than he is at the smaller universityv where teaching loads are typically much heavier, A 
recent survey undertaken by the University of Victoria shows that average teaching loads 
at most of the larger universities, where graduate work and Research are most, firmly established, 
are generally lowest. \ v _ 

If the calibre of the newer universities is to be raised, something must be done 
to make possible a reduction in teaching loads, A variety of avenues might be explored 
in this connection, of which one of the most fruitful n|i?ght be the provision of funds for 1 
releasing a part of a faculty member's time. This is a well established practice in the > 
United States and no doubt accounts in part for the proportionately greater research 
productivity of its scholars. 

Bu*- there are other special problems faced by the newer universities in expanding 
their research efforts . The need for buildings and library facilities is^'especially acute. 
Most of the new universities have found it difficult to keep up with the construction of 
buildings and the provision of eqO\o.T.dnt for tcachiog purppses, let alone for research 
purposes. It is evident that past federal policies relating to capital grants have not been 
satisfactory in providing the buildings and equipment needed for research. 

These policies as they relate to the development of library facilities have been 
even more inaddquat^. Under present vCanada Council regulations, the admittedly small 
annual grants have gone to the universities with active programs of graduate study and 
research. The now or developing universities have found difficulty in qualifying for such 
grants. Inadequacy of library fccilities has several adverse effects not only on research 
potentialities but on training as well, for in many fields the lib^ry acts as the plant and 
sometimes as^e laboratory too. It is qn unchallenged maxim that prospective graduate 



students and^ even more, -senior scholars exatpine the'^size of the library before making 

^ *■ \ ■ ' . . 

any other enquiry a]x)ut an institution. Unless, the newer universities are able to decelerate 

■ \ ' 

considerably their library development programs^ the development of graduate programs 
and research will be seriously impaired. ^^j'-- 

'-^ The problem of library expansion is hot peculiar ta the newer universities, of 

course, but it is felt most severely there**. In Canada as a whole library development is far 

*' ' ■ ^ I 

behind that in several other countries. Library cbjlections and library buildings must be 
expanded, and not in a limited manner/ This is a matter of the greatest urgency: federal ^ 
grants to libraries must be considered not a reward, but an encouragement. o 

5. The Needs of Vari o uj^ DIscipli nes / ► ' 

Researchers in h\\ disciplines agrf e that a much greater level of support is 
needed. The nature of the support required, however, varies, from discipline to discipline. 
The following review of requirements of various fields of research. is based on comments 
and suggestions received injhe survey undertaken by the Committee in connection with the 
preparation of this brief, and on studies of the levels and growth of rese^ir^h expenditures 
fn Canada in recent years. 

(i) Physical Sciences and Natural Sciences ^ 

/^though research support for faculty in the physical sciences is.only 
about one-third of the total granted for this purpose in the United States, the4evel of 
support in the physical sciences and natural sciences appears to have been fairly satis- 
factory, given the size of the universities in Canada and the degree of development of 
graduate programs. It is felt, however, that expansion of support must continue, and at^ 
a somewhat higher rate than in - the past if we are to keep pace with university^expansion 
and if we are to remain at the technological forefront. A continued expansion of support 
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df a rate of at least 20 per cent per annum has been suggested by the Canadign Association 

' of Physicists, and the. Committee considers this a realistic target for research support in the ^ 

• " ■ • " ^' 

physical and natural sciences. It cliould be npted, however, that this does not take into 

- . - ' ' • . ' ' ^ ■ ■ • 

account inflationary factors, and a somewhat higher figure would perhaps be more appro- 

.- * ■ ' ' . . . ■ ' ■ . ' * ' ■ 

priate* , 

d Until now the principal sources of support for physical science research and 
natural science reseqrch have been government and industry, with the federal government 
providi|T^^the largest proportion of the funds. The ma^qr agencies furnishing support in ^ 
this cprjnecHon have been the Natiorfbl Research Council, the Defense Research Board, 
the Medico r Research Council, and various operating agencies of the federal government, 
sucti as the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Transport, the Department of 
Fisheries, and the DefDortment of National Health and Welfare. Allocations to universities 
1;?^ these agencies have l^jeen relatiyely small compared with their total research budgets. 
The National Research Council, for example, had a budget of about $61 million in Fiscal 1966 

* ' • . ■ , . ' V ■ ' ■ ■ . 

of this $21 million or" 34 per cent is allocated to research ^undertaken in educational institu- 

- ' i ■ ■ ■ - . 

tions - mainly Uhiversifies, An 'increase in the proportion of funds allocated to universiti^ 

would not only accelerate research but would also have beneficial effects on training, - - 

While there is general satisfaction with present policies and procedures 
relating* to research grants' in the physical sciences and the natural sciences, the need ^ 
for co-ordination of policies and procedures of various agencies has been pointed out. 
*It is not yet clear how far the Science Council and the Science Secretariat will succeed 
in providing this co-ordination. 
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(ii) SQcial Sciences 



In contrast with the situation in the physical sciences, research funding 
in the social scienceiii is far from satisfactory, both in terms of the amount of money 
. allocated and in terms of l-he mechanisms used, for allocating it. It has been impossible 



n 



for the Comminee to ascertain exdct figures, but it is estimated that in 1965-66 not more 
than $2 million was allocated to social science researc4l in Canada. True> much of physical 
science research is "big science" which requires expensive equipment and capital expen- 
ditures on buildings and so on. This does not account entirely/ however, for the discrepancy 
Part of the reason lies in the fact that the organization which has the main responsibility 
for encouraging and supporting physical science research, the National Research Council, 
has been much more effective in performing its tasj<s than has its opposite number in the 
social sciences, the Canada Council. 

One explanation, for the differing effectiveness of the two bodies may be the 

■ , „ -«."'_ 
fact that they operate with differeri> guidelines. The National Research Council is long^ 

established (it was set up in 1916), has its science^and engineering laboratories in various 

geographical locations, and has long-term qontacts with the universities not only through 

its representatiyes" but through familiarity with the faculty and projects. There has been 

enough time to smooth out the rough ed^es. The Council needs more money of course, 

but in terrris of concept and structure it appears to be satisfactory. 

■ ■ ■ • * 

^ ■ The Canada Council, on the other hand, is only ten years old. It operates on 

a,much more limited budget and its responsibilities far exceed its means. We appear in 
fact to be suffering from the same kind of "split responsibility" psychosis which has dogged 
Canada since the introduction of the BNA Act. Everything that is not specifically and 
directly "scientific and industrial research" seems to be the responsibility of the Canada 
Council-, the arts, the humanities, and the social sciences. Yet in structure\nd financial 
support iris impossible for the Canada Council to operate efficiently ov^r such a wide 
area. This leads to further discrepancies both in funding and in operation* To support a 
symphony or a ball^ company requires t^fie funds equivalent to the demands of "big science", 
Since many of the financial needs in the humanities and spcial sciences are hidden (i.e. ^ 
time end travel rather than equipment), these two areas inevitably suffer^ Furthermore, 
iHs a highly debatable point whether a small group of officersy no matter how experienced 



and imaginative^ can be sufficiently informed in all these different areas to make decisions 
on policy or support, Many research grants in the humanities and social sciences ore srhall 
and dependent on specialized knowledge of the field; yet the academic panel of sixteen 
advisors is heavily weighted towards representatives from eastern Canada Cind meets only 
to advise on larger grants. The majority of requests for research grants are handled only 
by the small group of officers, * 

the dangers in this system are apparent: judgment must frequently be mode on 
the manner in Which the project is presented rather than on the worth of the project itself; 
projects in overlapping areas may be overlooked; lock of familiarity with the work being 
done across Canada forces applicants to stress areas of research which while more obviously 
practical may not always be the^most worthwhile contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge, ^r to seek but well-known referees thereby again jeopardizing independence. 

Difficult as this is for the humanist, there is an even* greater hazard for the 

- . " ' . ■ ■. " ■•• ■ . ' ' 

social $cientist in this organization. Frequently his projects fall between the areas of 
responsibility Cited for the Notional Research Council and the Canada Council; although 
every effort may be mode to accommodate the application, the specified research into 
society may depend upqri aspects of both areas and?the applicant will inevitably suffer from 
judgment based upon restricted knowledge one way or the other. Furthermore, the tooli 
and equipment vary, sometimes depepding upon the methods'of the scientist, someHmes 
.uporf the ways of the humanist. Yet, just as it is difficult to separate completely the 
interests of humanities and fine arts, so it would be impossible to cut off completely the 
social scientist from bis colleagues in either the Notional Research Council or the Canada 
Council* V 

The answer seems tp lie in a complete reo^onization of the structure of research 
funding in Canada, An independent agency should be set up to oversee and administer the' 
neieds of all research and creative activity iq Canada. It might be called the Research , 
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CounciS of Canada. It would be vvsdely raprosentatiVQ of various disciplines and pro- 
fessional interests, and of tho different regions ©f Canada. Undor it would be a number 
of advisory councils, represenHng Hia various disciplinary groups. Those might be p 
Physical Sciences Research Council (consisting of the National Research Council and 
Other agencies which provide support in the physical sciences); q Sdcial Sciences Research 
Council; a Humanities and Fine Art^Research Council '(cdnsisting of that part of the Canada 
Council that concerns itself v/ith support of university research in these fields); a Health Sciences 
Research Council; and a Council on Research in Learning and Training. The structure of 
the various advisory groups would ^ep^nd upon the nature of the disciplines they would 
represent. The Research Council of Canada would have its own Secretariat, independent 
of the Privy Council . I Figure 1] 

. ■ • - ■ , ■■ ;/ 

Besides a restructuring of funding mechanisms, there must be a ^considerable [ 
expansion of research support in tho social sciences, 'A rate of increase of considerably 
above 20 per cent per annum for the next 10 years is needed, possibly in the order of 
' ^0 per cent per annum. Any rate of increase less than this v/ill hamper the development of 
' high calibre research and training programs in the social sciences at Canadian universities." 

There is also a need to alter many of the policies relating to the funding of 
social science research. The survey undertaken by the Committee brought forward several 
suggestions in this connection. Among them was the need for provision of longer term 
grants than is now the case in the social sciences. A b6ok, for example, can seldom be 
written in one summer, or even one yearc In some projects ol J €2ast a yecjr is needed to 
get the research underway. Another suggestion was for the liberalizing of policies relating \ 
to support of sabbatical leave, aimetd at ensuring, that the. faculty member involved suffers 
no financial loss by taking such I epveV Grants must be provided which will enable him to 
cover his normal salary and, if he de^id^ to travel, to be able to tak/his jdmily with him 

• at no personal cost for transportation. 

• ■ ■ ■ , .... 
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TtiG problcni) ©f symm^r rcscsreh was also brouglTf t© the ComroittoG-^s attention. 
Tho CommittaG 0grQos wot'h tho Canado Council eoramcnt, (in its Tonih Annual Report, 
pp. 42-43) that fyrthor study bo givon to this f^attor. At present many ©f thoso who might 
undertake research dorsng this period either teach summer school ©r.seek empbyment else- 
where, such as in government agencies or industry. Summer teaching and exporienee 
elsewhere can bo invaluoble buS- can somotimi^^s restrict the scholar's potential contribution to 
research* W'©rk in industry ©r in government agencies, for example, t^ds t© be focussqd, 
on the problems in v;hich these employers are currently interested, mther than on problems 
v/hich tho university researcher might prefer t© study ■ ' ' 

. ■ ■, . 

A further suggestion by the Committee was for the provision of support for Masters 
as well as doctoral w©rk^ as is the case in tho physical sciences (through NRC supprt). 
This would help t© strengthen graduate progroms at universities by offering an alternative 
to tlpse students v/h0 would ©theavise^have gone to the United States, where support for 
Masters progroms can usually be obtained. ^ ■• 

■(5ii) Humonities and Fine.Arts ' , ■ . • " ^ 

. As noted earlier, tho main source of support for research in tho, humanities 

and fine arts is {He Canada Council, In Fiscal 1966 the Council allocated approximately 
$3.5 million, ©f^ per cent of its funding to tho Arts. In 'the same year total support of 
the Council for the humanities and social sciences together was approximately $2,9 miJIion^ 
or 45 per cent of the Council's budget, lf,os appears to have been the case in previous 
years, about half of the funds allocated tp the humanities and the social sciences went 
to the humanities, then total funding for research in the arts and the humanities was about 
$4.9 million in Fiscal 1966, Submissions of research&rs in^he humanities and in the fine 
arts suggest that the present level of funding is inadqquatc, and that modifications iri present 
policies for research funding arc needed. Many of the problems relating to research support 
in the humanities have already been discussedjn relation to the social sciences. As with 



♦ 

the social scicntSst, 'many @f the rcquircrnQBts far research So iho hurmmflcs qvq hidden: 
Hmo Is csscoHal^ as is travel; tho demand for oquipn^cnt h sriiall €©mp€red to .the scicnees, 
except for thp b^sic "piacufr", the library. Furthermore^- the dongwfsl^hcrwnt in the present 
•administrative stryeturo md system ©f funding ©f the Canada Ceyncil are simibr'to those 
. faced by tho ^©eial seientsst; a brooder represcntatlen bath in interest and geographical 
area Is neeessary if the bccjinning researcher and tho nov; institution are to receive adequate 
attention. EspceiaSly essential is a re-examination of the need for support at the Masters • 
level, the provision for i©ng'-teroi research grants and more liberal leave policies at the 
post-dgctoral Jovel, and increased direct financial olid t© university libraries without ' 
restrictions concerning areas alreody offering graduate v;©rl<. 

It is apparent therefore that the remedies suggested by the Committee for the . 
humanities go hand in hond v/ith those suggested above for the socio! sciences. Somewhat 
•different problems are faced By the fine arts. It h only recently that, the fi^ig^orts - Art 
and Art History, Music and Theatre « hove all been ocqepted as a normal port of the ocodemi 
offerings of a universilfy^ Since they are concerned with performance as well as witFT learn- 

e 

ing, they tend to be more before the public than most disciplines, and they contribute 
substantially t© the general life of the campus, and, we hope, to the community. In this 
role, their university location is valuable^Jferjhey are freed from many of the pressures of 
box-office .and can explore their media in an atmosphere of intellectual curiosity and 
critical scrutiny. It is no bad thing for the fine arts th'at they have to meet standards 
similar to those of other disciplines in degree programs, though the right balance between 
academic courses and professiona^l training is noPan easy one to set, and will certainly be-> 

no easier for the new media v/ben they become fully established in a university context. A 

' ■ ■ V - 

School or Faculty of Fine Arts, however, provides exceptional opportunity for interdisciplin- 
ary courses for its^ students, and it is this widening of the mind that^gives the university 

sucIT on advantage over the conservatory or studio or drama school. 

* ■ ■ .a 
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In the area of fine arts^, rescareh is not easily defined. Art and Theatre 
History and jViusicobgy practise tho'sara© kinds of research as other diseiplines, and 
rcquir^iiupport not only for rGSwarch, but for the resources — scores, library collections, 
iiidcs, museum coileetions, ote. For the creator and the performer, however, research ' 
may well be the creative act itself, issuing in a v^rk of imagination rather than of 
scholarship or, in the ease of a performer, in a series of performances rather tlian in 
, publication. A painter studying problems of light or color v/ill do so by painting; a 
musician resexjrching performance practice may incorporate the most valuable results in 
performances or recordings; a theatre designer shows the fruits of his research in a parti- 
cular production, and an instructor in acting through the changes in the way he teaches. 
Furth^rmCre, irr many cases in the fine arts, research will mean keepingj in contact by 
personal attendance at exhibitions, theatre productions, concerts, the experience of 
architecture — actualities that cannot be reproduced and circulated for him to study. A 
wide definition of research would seem essential, therefore, in this field. ^ * ' 

■ ^ - , ' r ■ 

The researcher in fine arts has much the same needs as his colleague in the 
humanities: travel, library collections, resources such as slides, films^ refcordings, and 
relief from his teaching load. His research does not as a rule require much space, expen- 
sive equipment, or research assistance. 

Most research funding should be concentrated at the graduate level and above, 
but there is a need at the undergraduate level for some financial help, particularly to ^ 
give early encouragement to scholarship, and to sustain students through the summer when 
professional skills (and particularly physical skills) may otherwise be allowed to Id^se for 
five months, and so take longer to recover. This too implies a definition of "research" that 
includes practice as a means of discovery. 

(iv) Learning and Training 

Far too little research is being undertaken in this country on the improvement 
of learning in the school setting, on the learning process, on social influences in the classroom, 
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on. eurrkulum dossgn and ovdluaHon, and ©anew instructional nicdia^ In view of the 
national importance ©f fKanpowor training, the federal government must accept the res- 
ponsibility t© vigorously promote and support this type of social science. These invest i-^ 
gatlons can and should be undertaken by members of Faculties of Education who, by training 
and experience, are^quaJified to consider the aims and purposes of education in our society. 

The schools constitute a most extensive learning laboratory, but their potential 
is almost untouched, even though- there is evidence that teachers and university faculties 
are anxious to develop systematic and extensive programs of co-operative research and 
development. Funds for investigating the improvement of learning ore not available - as 
appeals and applications to the Ford Foundation, the Canada Council, and the Federal 
Oepartn^ent of Manpower and Immigration have demonstrated to applTfe^ts^in Victoria. 



Two types of investigation into learnira^ processes are necessary. The first is , . 
basic or fundamental research intended to extend learning theory; thcsecond is the 
development and applied research which are required to improve the quality of learhingf 
in the classroom. Research into the theory of learning can be conducted with limited ^ 
resource^, but the usefulness and applicability of these investigations are restricted; tN^y 
require extensive subsequent applied research to assess their significance and implications / 
for schoql learning. This latter essential type of research is conducted in classrooms witX 
school materials over long rather than short periods of time; if contributes more directly 
to practice than to the extension of theory. But such investigation is time-consum?ng and 
expensive because the curricula and the evaluative instruments remain to be developed 
) and continuous revision is required. The cost to Canada of failure to undertake such research 
lies not only in the backwardness of our educational systems but also in the fat t that by 
default5uch changes as do occur, for instance in curricula, are likely to be imported from 
the United States, where substantial financing has permitted extensive research; these . 
imported currrcula reflect the aims of Amerrcan society and may not be appropriate to Canada^. 



* 



In many respects teacher education has failed to provide teachers with the 
preparation they require in ovd^v to off or the most effective typo of learning environment. 
Faculties of Education have recently stressed the appointment of faculty members with 
an orientatiorT towards research. However, their research activities are generally ham- 
pered by lack of time, facilities and funds. If we can mqko it possible for them to engage 
in appropriate types of investigation we may expect an improvement in teacher preparation 
and consequently an improvement in pupil performance. Funds and facilities are necessary; 
released time is even more essential. Heavy teaching loads combined with supervision 
of teaching and assistance to student teachers in lesson planning make research difficult. 
Funding for research must consider the special problems faced by Faculties of Education, 
which could and should be to the teaching profession what Schools of Medicine are to the 
medical profession. Members of Faculties of Education should have time to consult with 
0^ profession to help plan, Tnitiate, and conduct research which would lead to the 
improvement of learning. , 

A massive increase in funds should be made available to the proposed Learning 
and Training Researjch Council for allocation to universities for this pul^se; 

«*" . " 

■ ■ ; - . ■ • . : , " ; ■ u V 
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6» Towards o n Btpasision and Improvement Q f University Rosearch in CqRgdq ; 
Recommendations of the Committ<^o ^ 

It is evident from the foregoing discussion that the federal government h&s a 
particular responsibility to encourage and sponsor research in Canada. It is also clear 
that the present level of funding is inadequatO/ and that there are substantial weaknesses 
in present organizational structures and policies relating to research funding« Failure 
to deal with these problems will have"serious eeonoVnic, social and cultural consequences. 

(i) In view of the impoftance of researchjp4i^anada as a whole it is recommended 
that'the federa! government 'continue to support univet^ity research by means of direct 
grants to the universities and to individual faculty members. 

(ii) it is recommended further that the federal government expand substantially 

I . . . ■'il' 

its support of research/ particularly at the universities. A minimum rate of increases of 
funding of^O per cent peFahnum irTthe physical sciences seems appropriate for the next 
10 years at least. A substantially/greater rate of increase is required in the social sciences 
and the humanities. In addition it is recommended^that the'government advertise and 
emphasize the extent of tax-reduction amenities offered to industry in r:Oturn for industrial 
support of university research. 



An increased level of research funding will not be enougb^by. itself. Changes* 
are needed in the relative proportions allocated to the physical and social sciences on the 
one hond, and to government agency "in house" research and university research oh the 
other. ^ . 

(iii) It is recommended that greatly increased emphasis be placed on social • 
sciencer^search while continuing to increase funding jn the physical sciences/ and that 
a much greater share of the total research effort be undertaken at the universities. 
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The greatest benefit? from increase4 funding can only be obtained through 
"rribdifications of the existing organizational arrangements and through changes in funding 
policies, A 

(iv) It is recommended that a Research Council of Canada be established to 
assist in the formulation of research policy for the nation, and to co-ordinate programs 
and poiiciespf various funding agencies. Such a body would be independent, would 
include representation from a wide variety of disciplines, various professional interests^ 
and the different regions of Canada, and would have it own Secretariat. It would co- 
ordinote the activities and draw upon the advice of a number of research councils reprer 
senting groups of disciplines. These councils might be a Physical Sciences Research 
Council, consisting of the National Research Council and other agencies funding research 
in the physical sciences; a Social Sciences Research Council; a Humanities and Fino/^ 
Arts Reseorck Council, based on that part of the Canada Council which has responsibility 
for funding university research in the humanities and fine arts; a Health Sciences Research 
Council; and a Leisrning and Training Research CpunciL They would be composed of ' 
representatives from the relevant disciplines. They might establish a number of regional 
research centres across the country where researchers could meet each ot^er and undertake 
research; these centres would also act as data banks. The various councils would also 
facilitate publication of journals in the relevant fields, and in particular the Committee 
would like to see the Canada Council re-examine its policy of refusing support to [ournals 
ond magazines during their first two years. 

(v) > It is further recommended that present policies relating to funding of 
research be modified to accojnimodate the various needs of researchers, such as: 

(a) The provision of grants to universities along the lines suggested 
o in the Bladen Commission report, one function of which might 
be to facilitate relief of teaching loads, thus permitting research 
to be undertaken on a continuous basis rather than intermittently; 



■ • ■ ^. / . . 

V / ' . 

(b) the provision of federal grants to universities to ensure that those 

0 

actively engaged in research are Iree to undertake that research 
during the summer; / 

(c) the provision of stipends and trpvol funds to falllitate taking 



maximum advantage of sabbatical leave; ||^^^^^^^^^ 1 * 

(d) long term gr&nts (up to 3 years) to enable more.fsignificant research 
projects and training programs to be underta!<pn; 

(e) support of graduate research from the initial stages to the final 
stages of a student's program, including Masters degree as well 
as the Ph. D,/ thus enabling an expansion and strengthening of 
graduate work in Canadian universities; 

^ ■ . ■ * • '■ 

(f) the allocation to the universities of a percentage of all grants ta 

individuals, to cover overhead expenses and to furnish "seed 
capital" for further university research, not necessarily m|Jhe field 
in which the grant vyas given; 

(g) the provision of capital grants to enable the construction of 
buildings and facilities relating to research and training; 

(h) the provision of fjJnds for library expansion on a scale large 
enough to enable Canadian universities to attain the levels 

^ ^ reached elsewhere; 

(i) - the improvement of liaison between funding agencies and the 

universiHes, including frequent contacts between such^^encies 
' and the universities, th^e participatfon of university personnel in 
policy-making relating to funding, and^'the establishment of 
panels which ensure full geographical representation. 
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(yi) It is recommended i n addition that arrangements foKreviewing applications 
for research grants be modified. Such modifications might include the following: 

(a) the Qstabiishment of certain bdsic principles, for example, that 
^ . applications be reviewed by the applicant's peers, and that 

emphasis be^ placed on the quality of the researcher as well as 
on the interest of the project; . 



(b) the adoption of more. liberal definitions of research in tha cose 
of such disciplines as fine arts; V 

(c) the establishment of special panels to reviev/ proposals which 
do not conveniently fall into an ^tablished area of research, 
or which ar^ inter-disciplinary in nature; 

•■ ■ . ■ - i ■■■■ . 

(d) the establishment of practices among all fund-granting agencies ^ 
whereby (1) brochures are [Dublished stating clearly the way in 

* which applications are to be submitted, the procedures for * . 
reviewing applications, the date for filing of applications for 
grants, and the. date by which an applicant rndy expect to be 
notifiud of the success or failure of his oppHciption, (2) unsuc- 
cessful applicants are informed of reasons for the rejection of ^ 
their applications (perhaps in a manner similgr to that used by 
publishers), and (3) when the amount grantec^is less than that 
requested, the applicdnt be informed of those parts of the' 
project which cannot be funded and that reasons be given. 



In fufure policies relating to research funding in Canada particular attention muKSt 
be paid to the ptebkms of the newer universities. 

(vii) It is recommended that research support at the newer \)niversi ties be increased 
Ota rate substantially higher than at the older universities, for at least the first ten years 
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following the establishment of graduate programs in various fields. In particular it is 
recommended that policies be modified to include support for theiconstruction of buildings 
whose major purpose will be to house resc^ch programs, and to enable cKreduction in 
teaching loads* \. 



Attention also needs to be given to the problem of finding new ways to foster 
learn^ng and training along the lines contemplated by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities in the United States. . , 

(vili) It is recommended that q special*study be undertaken of the research 
needs in connection with the learrllng process, curriculum design and small groupjnter- 
action* . 
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APPENDIX D 

PRODUCTIVITY IN THE CANADIAN ECONOMY . 

■■■^ " " ' ' ' ^. 

Hie-last few years have unfortunately seen the decline of productivity 
in Canada in€j^sured in terms of real output per person employed. This 
decline is particularly noticeable in the non-agricultural sector of the 
economy - mainly in manufacturing. Real output per person employed rose 
to "a rate of grox^th of about 2% per annum in 1963-64. In the following 
years it fell to only a rate of about 1% per year in 1965-66 and failed 
' to revive thro.ughout the remainder of 1965. 

It is a tnatter of considerable concern, particularly in the manufacturing 
sector, where the pace of technological advance is intimately related to the 
pace of research and developinent, that Canadian productivity relative to the 
U.S. has fallen very sharply in the last fexi7 years. - Real output per person 
employed in manufacturing reached ^ rate above 4% in 1963-64 - equal to the 
achievement of the -U.S. Hov/ever, in the two succeeding yiears, when the 
favourable effects of full employment capacity were being exhausted, the 
. growth in real output per person went into decline, ending up ifi 1965-66 
with a growth rate of l?g% per year. In the United States the comparable 
rate was 3%% per year.' In this period of full eraplojmient, further growth 
in real output per emplojj^ed person was dependent ^pon advances in productivity 
which the Canadian economy apparently was incapable of achieving. Failure 
of productivity to g^ow has the almost inevitable result of causing labour 
costs per unit of manufacturing outjput to rise.* The unfortunate effect 
of this rise in unit costs is to handicap seriously Canada's competitive 
position in world markets. ^ 

The Economic Council of Canada drew attention to this matter in its 

First Annual Review: 1 ^ L . - 

Over the past decade there has been a ni^teworthy 
increase in R & J) activity in Canadian industry. In 
recent years the federal government has sought to stimulate 
further this rate >pf activity by means of special programmes, 
including a^ special income tax incentive scheme, direct ^ 
assistance programmes administered by the National Research - 
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Council and the Defence RGsearch Board, and a defenee- 
developiuent-sharing progranmio now administered by the 
Department of Industry. In addition, a number of provitieial 
governmeats have established research couneils and have 
instituted new measures. These programmes and policies have 
helped to bring about the rapid rate expansion in R&D 
activity now under way in a growing number of Canadian 
„ industries. 

I'Jhile these events^ have been taking place in Canada, 
there has^ been striking increase in the emphasis placed on 
R & D by most of (th^ advanced industrialr nations of the world. 
In large measure, this is thd outcome or a new realization of 
the substi^tial^role x^yhich is played by technology, new 
knowledge, innovation and skill in. the improvement of produc- 
tivity and the achievement of economic growth. Nearly all 
of the principal industrial countries have in recent years 
y ^\stepped up |harply their total investment of resources in 
R & D to anhual rates of increase in the order of 10 to IS 
per cent a year. 

Total annual expenditures on* R & D are now running in 
the neighbourhood of 3 per cent of Gro,ss National Product "in 
the United States, betv;een 1 and 3 per cent in several 
European countries and in Japan, « The latter country, which 
for a long time depended very heavily on imported technology, 
has greatly increased its own efforts and is proposing to - 
expand its investment in R & D during the present decade at 
a rate twice as fast as the very r^pid increase in national 
production. In the United Kingdom total outlays on R&D 
w^e more than doubled over^ the past six years. Nearly all 
the advanced- industrial countries are planning continuied r^id 
^ increases over the next .several years In their outlays on 
research and development, as a significant feature of their 
programmes for the promotion of higher productivity and 
economic growth. 

The Director General o'f the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Devblopment has said: "Indeed, if the OECD 
member countries are to achieve the collective growth target 
^of 50 per cent in real Gross National Product durtngj^the 
decade 1961-1970 according to their^resolution of November* 
'1961|^^they will have to call upon every resource which science 
and technology can provide,*' If Canada is to realize the 
high rate of.'grox^jth needed for a very rapidly expanding 
* laboUjT force and is to achieve the betterment 4n productivity 
re<iuire(^for continued! improvement in standards of living 
while remaining competitive in the world, we have all the 
;more reason to call upon the resources of science and tech- 
nology. ' We \will need to continue to draw very heavily on 
foreign sources for technology. In many cases' this will be, 
the only source, and in many others it will be the cheapest 
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*^ua quickest way to o^^t it. HowovGr, this uill not be 
enough, Canada will also need to bxpand substantially • 
her o\m efforts in order to supplement and adapt 'what is 
available' and in order to take adequate advantage of 
particular Canadian possibilities. It is necessary to 
continue to develop better and more intensive methods in 
the use of Canadian resources, and it is necessary for 
Canadians to participate adequately in the fastest growing 
industries. "(1) 



(1) Econonyic Council of Canada, First Annual' RevieWy Ottawa 
(Jueen's Printer, December 1964, pp. 158-159* 
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APPENDIX E 

PRESENT AND PROJECTED LEVELS OF RESEARCH 
SUPPORT IN CANADA 



One of the principal problems faced by the Committee/ in preparing 



this brief was the lack of a consolidated review of past and present 
support of research in Canada. The Committee consulted a wide variety 
of sources data' on research support and found the information generally 
fragmentary, and sometimes contradictory. It is very difficult, for 
example, to o]>tain reliable estimates of current expenditures on different 
types of research. In particular, estimates of expenditures on social 
science research are almost entirely laclcing. In ^n effort .to provide 
some realistic recommendations as to future levels af support, the Committee 
used what information is presently available on'research expenditures. 
It attempted a projecj^ion of future expenditures, based on assutiiptions^ 
about the futuire -rate of growth of the Gross -JJational Product (GNP), and 
the relationship between GNF and research support. It sl^ould be noted 
that the methodology used was a slmj^l^ one", aqd that^the possibility 
exists that there may be some inaccuracies and duplication", in the data / 
used. Nevertheless the assumptions' underlying the ^analysis seem tp be 
reasonablg^ taking into account past experience .in Canada and~elsewhere. 

The Cowhittee estimated" that in 1965-1966 *the total expenditures on . 
scientific activity in Canada amounted to $620 million. Such actiyity ^ 
dncludes all federally supported scientific activities^ (defined by DBS to 
include expenditures on research and; development,^ sife£entific data colle£^ion 
and information, scholarships and fellowshi^^, and Ci&pit^al expenditures 
on research), net industrially supported research and develbpmenj^, *=het V 
university funded research, non-profit .organization supported research, 

- and Canada Council supported research in the humanities and Vocial 'science 

• ' * * . ' " "* — ' ■ ■ ■ 

research. Present total'^xpenditureso.qn scientific activity in /Canada 
amount to. about 1. 1 per cent, df^ GNP/ This compares with 2 to 35-per . cent * • 
. of GNP spent by other advanced" countries on research and diBvelopment. . 
The definition of scientific activity jas^ed by DBS is some^iitiat broader than . 



the usual definition of research and develdpment, pat'ticularly since it 
includes scientific data collection as one component. If the latter were' 
exciud^jd^o'Canadian expendifiuras on research and development would amount 
to $580 million, pr just: over 1 per cent o^ GNP in 1965-1966. 

Of the estimated 4:6tal Canadian eKpect^itures on scientific activity 
($^20 million), some .$^0 miilion of the funds were provided by the. federal 
government, some $182 million by industry, about $24 million by university 
sources (that is, sources other than funds provided by the federal 
government), about $15 million by -various non-profit organizations, and 

aome $3 million by the Canada Council (for supporting research in the 

* . ■ • . • . - ' ■ ' .' ■ ' . . . ■ 

humanities and social sciences). The expenditures may als'o be classified 

according to; physical -science resqarch, and research in the social sciences 

atyJ humanities. Jt was not possible^ to determine precisely the allocation 

^b^*£ween the3e.-^groups but from the information available to the Cpmijittee, 

. ♦ • ' , 

it ' appears that expendttnre^ on s'Ucial science research arid res^earch in . 

. 1^ ...... _ ^ . ■ . ' • . ■ . ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

-the humanities • in Canadian universities amounted to little more than ^ 

$2 mi-llion in 1965'-1966. The remainder of the expenditures on research 

in Canadian universities was presumably accounted for by re^se^rch Jrundlng 

■ V- ~~ * • • ■ .■ ' . ' 

on the p%6ical sriences. The data available to the Committee did not 
permit any estimate of expenditures on social science jesearch putsidec. 
universities but contacts with gpyernment agencies and with industries,, « " 
suggest that, such' exp^nditur^es are very small. ' ^ , 

Given, these estimates ' c^f present expenditures on res'earch an^ - 
development' in Canada, at^what * rates ^wpuld sijiCh expenditures need to 
iferea^e : i^f^Ganada is to reach ;levels-.Q£ support provide^* in other advanced 
couritrleaX . it ^has been assumed, for *the' purposes of this brief that GNP 
in Canada will incre^s*^ at an Average rate of 6% per annum during the next 
decade, JThis assumption se6ms .reasonable -in view of the record of ^ 
Canadian e'bonomic growth during the 196Q's. It has als»o been assumed 
that the nation might aspire to the attainment qf (a) a level of support 
of research and ^^kevelopment comparable to that^ achieved in the United 
States, ' namely 3% of, GNP or (b) a level of support comparable to that 
Achieved in many Mother advanced natians , namely 2% of GNP. Further it 



has been, assumed that the federal government x^rill continue to increase the 
support df research at at least the rates of increase attained during the 
past few years* * During the period Fiscal 1963 to" Fiscal 1966 the federal 
government increased its support of scientific activity at an average rate 
^ _Qf_lB3'a-per^annum. It seemed reasonable, therefore, for\ the. purposes of 
this brief to assume a rate of increase of 20% per annum for supporting 

research beyond 1966. 

* . ■ ■.'".-.* 

Figure 1 shox^ that if total support for scientific activi^ty in 
Canada is increased at a rate of 20% per annum, it will reach 2% of GNP 
,by 1970 (or $1,5 billion) or 3% of GNP by 1^73. (or $2.7 billion). 

Figure 2 illustrates the' past and possible future development of 
research support in Canadian universities against a framewofk of research/^* 
expenditure amounting to 2% bf the GNP /growth curve (1^7 Fe^-eral 
expfindtture on research and development /growth curve (2)7 .would attain 
2% of pNP by the €*d of 197J6 if they were 'estpanded at a rate of growth 

/of 20%-per year from their/ actual value in 19fi5-66, Growth curve (3) 
shows that in the past (1955-56 to 1965-66) the estimated actual expend i-> 
tures on sponsored or assisted research at Canadian universities did 
grow at airate^ close to 20% per annum. A projection of university 

^researbh expenditures' at 20% per annum is therefore within Canadian 
capabilities and might be considered a minimum ^target. By the end ofc^ 
1^76, research expenditures at Canadian universities woul,d then 5tand at * 
pome $380,aOO;000, or approximately 4/10 of l%-t5f projected GNP in 1976,. / 

/since no correction has been made for ^rice changes in this brief,' this 
estimate greatly understates the amount of real resources which would be. 
devoted to research. ^ . 



. I?. 



, Federal support for rese^arch by grants, * contractsy scholarships,*^ 
fellowships and associates also grew, 'as shown in growth curve (5), at 
a rate close ^ to 20% per annum in the period 1955-56 to 1964-65;. ' This 
curve is consequently projected to 3.976 at a 20% pel: annum^. growth fate.' - 
It. Is quite apparent from an inspection of growth curves (3>^ (4) and ' • 
(5) that Federal support /curve (5^7 supplies the jftain support for total 



university research /^curve (S)^/, In fact, actual research* in science and 
" enygineering (excluding medical research) at the universities accounted for 
almost the entire university research effort as is indicated by a comparison 

of curve (3) and curve (4) through 1964-65. This very narrow gap separating 

-■- •'■ - ' ' ' — - — ^ ' ' ' ' ■ 

^science and engineering research from total university research expenditures 

i> ' ■ * , ■ ' " . 

ybetween curve (3) and curve (4}^/ in these years^ while perhaps not* quite 
accurate in that not aH support ih funding humanities and social science 
research is included ipWawth curve (3), does indicate the very slender 
support for "researGh- in the 'humanities and social sciences. ' It should be 
noted in Figure 2 that the wide gap "betweerf the prpjected portion of growth 
curves (3) and (^) is explained, . apt. by increasing support to the ^social 
sciences and humanities, but merely because the projection for expenditures 
on university research in science and engineering begins one year earlier 
than the recent information available for all iSniversity research*" ^ ^ - 
d^xp^enditures. ^ > 

The reason* why curve (4) . lies above curve (5) is al^o worthy of note* 

Support for science and engineering ri^s ear ch, while maiR^ coming from 

.Federal government agencies, is not limited . to this type of funding* 

Fairly Significant research- support for the physical sciences has also 

been available? from private sources^ including foundatioi:|s; and alumni, . " * . 

The Committee preparin*g this brief has not jj)een able to assemble any 
data, concerning research^^ expenditures in the social sciences or humanities, 
compalcable ,to that- available, for the physical sciences and 'tills,, unfortu- 
nately, appears to reflect the lack of research support in these fields 
in Canadsi," One significant set of "^statist ic^^ available however bnly . 
for one year, is found in the Bladenf report, Financing Higher Education 
in Canada ,. Of a total of $28,446,000 made avai^lable for research in ; ' * 
Canadian universttiies in 1964-65, only $194^000 or 7/10 of 1% wias provided 
For this social sciences.v Apparently, no funding was made available from ' 
Federal government departments to the humanitifes in Canadiain universities 
In that' year. •■' ' '•• - \ ''■■j." 



i Figure 2 indicates irv curve (7) the grants and awards authorized by 
the Canada Council for the two separate periods of 1958-63 and fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967. It is significant that the funding provided by the 
Canada Council increased dramatically in the latter period through 
substantial new Federal suppor~t~to the Council, to reach a total of 
$9.6 mfUion in fiscal 1967. Even so, this new achievement of the 
.Canada. Council represents less than 2% of the total Canadian expenditure 
pn scientific activity. • * 



' It is-not possible to determine ^rom the 1966-67 Annual Report of 
the Canada Council what the majors-divisions of expenditure actually were. 
However, the Canada Year Book for 1967 does provide an analysis for the 
year ending -March, 1966, showing that the Council expended $2*856,000 for 
the humanities an& social sciences and $3,444,000 for the arts^-therefore 
providing:55% of Coultcil resources for the. arts and 45% for the social 
sciences and humanities. . 

: ;■ \ : v"^ . ; , : . ^ ■ . - '.' 

Based^qn such information as is aVailaWe, the^ Committee estimated 
that present support of social science research in Canadian universities 
amounts topless than $2^,000,000 from all sources. In view of the small 
magnitude of this support and the demonstrated need for a much greater 
research effort in this connection, it is clear that suppdrt for such 
research must be increased substantially and at a much greater rate than 
the 20% per annum rate suggested for the physical sciences. The Commit te 
Is* conscioils ojE the proBlem^ of accelerating research. Providing 
additional funds for research in[, the social sciences and humanities should 
be. regarded as the first critical step^ to be accompanied by measures at 
the universities which^ill provide researchers with th^ necessary time 
and facilities to undertake studies. ,^ ^ 
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• MAIN STATISTICAL S Q URCSS JQR FIGURES 2 AND 3 

Dominion Bureau of tat is txt^; FederaXl^dvernment Escpenditures on Scientific 

Activities 5 fis'Cal year 1964-65, 



Dominion Bureau of Statistics-, j&ndus trial Researcti^"->I7eve^ Expenditures 

^ in Canada , 1963. , 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian Universities, Income and Expenditure , 

^ ♦ ' 1961-62, 1962-63, 196:3-64 and 1964-65 

. publications and advance releases from 

/ Dominion Bureau >^ S^tatis tics Tor 1965-66, . 

Dominion Byreau of Statistics, Expenditures on Scientific Activities by Non- 
' . - Profit Organizations , 1965, 

Report of a Commission to the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
' \ ' ^ Financing Higher Education in Caaada , Tables 

10 and 11, ^ 



National Research Council, 



Expendifeures on Research' in Science and 
Engineering at Canadian Universities, Report 
of a Survey. for the Forecasting Committee of 
the National Research Council, Ottawa, 1966, 
Tables I and IX, ' 
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N • ' TABLE 1- 
Percentage of GNP devoted to Research and 
Development in Various Countries, 1962 

U. S.A.(^) 3.1 

Soviet Union <P 2.2 

,U. K,^^^ 2.2 

. Netherlands 1.8<* 

France^ ' 1.5 , . 

Germany 1 .3 

Canada 0.9 

Sources: (1) OECD, The Research and Development Effort/ Paris, 

1965 p. 71. 

(2) Canadian Association of Physicists, Physics in Canada , 
Vol. 21, No. 3, 1967, p. 39. 
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• • V . . , TABLE. 2 

PRESIDENT'S RPSFARCH SUPPORT ADVISORY COMMITTEE / 

• .. ' ' ■ ' ^ ■ " " ■ . 

PLEASE BE AS BRIEF AND SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE AND PROVIDE ANY 
ADDItlONAL VIEWS OR INFOR^\ATION YOU FEEL WOULD BE VALUABLE 
TO THE .COMMITTEE. 

♦RESEARCH - Research, Schoiarship^ Creative Work 

• ■ t • " ■ 

/f " ■ • ■ , * 

K_ What proportion of the mejnbers in your Department are engaged in 



a) funded research*? 

b) non-fundod research on specific projects? 



2. In your Department, what reasonable proportion of the individual 
^ feculty member's effort^hould bo spent on research programmes? 

3. If more research funds were dvailable, in v^hat ways would this 
affect your Departmental programme> o^g ./ developing graduate 
studies, changing the orientation of fhe Department, broadening 
the range of studies? , ' 



4* \yhat prbportiori of research by fhe members of 'your Department 

a) can be undortalcen ^bcally? 

b) must be undertaken elsewhere in Canada? 

- A ■ * ■ . ■ 

WHY? %- 



c) must be undertcfccn outsidG of Canada? 

D " \ V ' ' 

WHY?- ■ A ■ %. 
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To what extent does an expansion of research in your Departmept (and/or grad^at 
programmes) hinge upon the otpansion ©f library^acilities? ' *. 



a) W4iat liaison have members of your Department had with^m 

funding agencies^ Q#g>\ N,R^C^^^ Canada Council, nohrgov^rnmenfol 

research foundations? ^ \' i ! . • v * - 

'■ ■ • . • • • » 

\) Have any difficulties bden experienced in estgrblishing and/or maintaining * - 
contacts with repreGentaijves of such agencies? ' 



Is research adequately defined by grant-giving bodies, e^g. too vvidely^ 
too narrowly? ^ r ' T " 



a) At wf^atieyels'should awards or fellowships be given in your discipline:' 
Undercraduate? ' * X 




^ Masters? ' ' ^ * ' . • 

0 ® ' . 

Doctorate? 

Post-Doctorc!te? ^ ' „ . 

. . • ■ ' • • 4 ■ ■ 

b) What proportion of av^^ards and feilowships In your discipline shou-ld 

go. to. each of these levels? ^ \ 

^ ^ # J 

V (a) Undergraduate \ 

V WHY? _ \ ; , . 

(b) . Masters . ' 
WHY? ^ \ • 

(c) Doctorate • 
WHY? • ^° , . 

(d) Post-'Doctorcte " / ^ ° 

. 0 WHY? " ' " • ' 

o ■ o 

To whom should research fundc be granted in your disqipline: 

Individuals? Departments? . * University? 



10> Do you feet that present procedures of fund granting ore odecjuato in 
the following respects: 

_ ' (a) information on funds available? ^ 

V (b) techniques of applying for awards or grants? 

(c) notification of results of application? 

11. Once the award has been made/ are present requirements for 

. 'admi/iistering funds sotisfactory? ^ « _ 

If not^ v/hy not? 

12. What conditions should th§ recipient of a research award have \o\ 
meet, e.g. : 

(a) be a full -tjme faculty member? ' « 

(b) have the rights to copyright or patent? / , 

^ (c) acknowledgement of awarding agency in publication? 

■ • ■ ■ 

(d) frequency of submitting progress reports? 

(e) provision for, or us^ of unexpended funds in a 
^1 budget period? 

13. Should any distinction be made between p\jre and applied research in your 
disciplirte? — ^ ' 

14. Are you in favour of members of your Department accepting funds ft>r , , 
contract research, as distinct frorfTconsulting? \ . » 



15. . To what extent is researcli in this University hampered by the exclusion from federal 

grants of direct support for buildings, li&rary collections, specialized facilities? 

16. Describe those proposals irr your Fi^^erVear Plan which are dependent upqn research 
funds from federal agencies, ^ 

17. Are you in favour of the establishment of regional research centres in your 
discipline? ' \. • ? . - 
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TABLt 3 



Presic'snS 's Resaiaiich Support Advisory Committee l/j 
, - iSuksTIONNAIRE 



RESEARCH - Resggrch.yScholQrnh!!^'; Creative Work 

. NAME: ^ ,y ' ; ^ DEPARTMENT: 



1. 



^ould you continue or'un&'erfdko research* in your fields! tJ;tbut 
Vadditiona I financial support%;Wihan y " /"• j" | Yes 



2. Are you now the recipient of research grants or awards? 



r~lYes 



No 
No 



List all research grants o'r.j^^vcrc's (including UVIC Resedrth Grants) 
received since I960, givi^feg crrgthaf'amount requested /nd act\jal ' 



amount received. List ni!i|3t receni' grant first, 



Year Grant 
Awarded 


- ://:: ■ 

{(^rantlji^ Agency^ { 


Amount 
Iwque^ted 


Amount 
Received 


Institution 
at which 
Grant Received 




■V 








■* • » 






















'l^'^' . ■ ■ ' / '! 








'4 


.-^,^„ ^ '"/:'. 

'■' ' ■" ^ ,'. .' / ' 









4, 



If you have hcd ai^y rc^^^^ for research grants or awards reduced or rejected. What 
was the AgopcyVpoljcy wiih respect to aft explanation? - • 



Specify Agency*;^ 



5. 



In order of imp|i-to^ . . ) /list which of the following are essential in . 

maintaining or jncijec^sjn^ 



E<f(yiprnent . 

5^i(ce,. - : : -V , ■ ' / . 

T^Vel -^^ ■ ■ ' . 

Graduate SltJdeV.fs " ' ^ 

Troincd Technical Arsisjfants 

SecjCetarlal Help 
^ liifirq ry Recources . 
; Others (Specify) f 



Maintain 

(' ) , ' 
( ) 
( ) 

M 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) ■ 
( ) 

( . ) 



A 



.I ncrease 

( ) 

• ( ) 

. ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( •) 



( ) 

( 



/ (QivG the same nurr.ber ;n :!t=> above rfitipg to tho'se items you consider of 
"'eqya'l importance.) ' » ' 
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6. Given the exisfing^circumsfaneos, what speeific amounts of mdney do you estimote 
are necessary during the next year (a) to. maintain and (b) to increase your research 
effort? / ^ 

^ V . , * q) Maintain b) Increase 

Equipment i^^^ / $ 



Space ' ^ > $ . . $ 

Travel • ^: $^ $ 

Graduate Students * $ ^ $ 

Trained Technical Assistants $ j 

Secretarial Help $ ' " $ 

Library Recources . ^$ • " ^ 

Others (Specify) _ - $ ' • ' $ 

' $ 



> TOTAL ^ $\/ . : $ 



7 a) If the most pressing' obstacles to your research qt this'.tjniversity qould be bvercome. 
What kind of afinua I budget y/ould you propose for your research project (sj. 

^ Briefly indicate. the nature of these projects. ,, i ' 



B. • Has your research been jcapardi: ed because grants are awarded on dn 

annual ba^is?, . : * • Fl n^, ' 

• ; * , ^ ' * ■ ' I I r^® 

Which kinds of projects wpuld benefit from continuing gra 

• time period would be acceptable? * . / . ^ I 

— . Time: • 



Time: 
Time: 



9. Are present methods of administering grants satisfactory, e.g.*^- yJ* 

^me required for accounting and other paper work?. [ lJ Yes Q no 

If not, why not? • ^ » \ / 



10. The Committee vyould qpfireciate any further direction in preparif^this Brief. 



r. 



4 
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. ■ -" . Figure 2 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIOTORIA ^ 

. VICTORIA, BRITISU cdLUkyiA April 17, 1 ^69. 

Daan R.T. Wallace, 
Acting fres idea t , 
University of^SWrStpria. 

Deap-Acting President. Wallace; \ ' .: . 

Thejreq^est by the Special Committee on Science 'Policy of the- S^enate of 
Canada for briSfs'''on the science policy of the Feddral Governmeat> Has been studied 
at the ^Universi'ty of Victoria by ybur Cojnmittee. As you know, ycjur Committee on 
Research Support prepared in late 19^7 a iBrief f or presentation to the -faience 
Council of Canada^ s Committee of Enquiry into the •Sui),port of Research* at/ Universi- * 
ties. , / ', ■■ ■ '^^ ' ' ■ . \ . 

Although this brief was primarily directed to research in uni^C^ersities, ^ 
your Committee has felt that it is of ^ufficientr pertinence to the Senate's inves- 
tigation to warrant •itSb^tranLsmiasio^to the Honourable Maurice Lamontagne . A copy 
i^ therefore enclosed i "JlJ'"^ « ' ' 

» . " / General Recommendations ; . \ ' ''\ , . \ , ^ . 

>T We wish to draw particular attention of the^Honoiirable Maurice tamontagne 
Committee to the summary section :p£ " the 'brief (pages 19-^23). / Although the recbmmen 
d*ations contained therein should be read in the context of, the te:5it which -pre.ced)es 
them and of the appendixes which- follow, we have for your coiivenience provided a 
.summary c^f the most pertinent recommendations from the brieiE as an 'attachment to 
this letter. * ^ - 5 V 

. Additional Recommendations ; . - . 

In considering more specifically the terms of reference of the Special ' 
Committee on Science Policy of the Senate, our Coramittee^wishes to b^ing to theit 
attention £he following additional recommendations: 

1, The jgovemment of (Canada, in formulating any res'earch" policy 

for the country , ' shoul'd in' additipn to those -areas of applied ^ , 
research, provide generous support for fundamental research, 
0* .^to, be carried out in' Canadian universities . Such s^pprt ^ ^ 

' \ 'should"^ be free of any restrictive direction by the gbvemment 
, ' as td areas which it considered eligible,'' since major break- ^ 

/. thro ughs may come about in unexpected areas of investigation. 

2. The Government of Canada ^houl'd, through whatever structure . 
it» develops to coordinate research activities And -policies, 

^ make a 'definite attempt to identify particularly Canadian j ^ 

problems where Research, is requited (^.g. communica'tions ^ in an 
auroral area) and ensure their proper * funding. 
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3/ The Gpver-nment, of Canada should ^.encourage industrial 'f inns hi ^ . ' 
Cljnada to devote a in^^re substantial portion of their budgets 
to'rcoeArcfh (perhaps 'thro jigh tax relief mechanisms) ancf should 
require foreign' f irms t^/itlT^C'SWffdian subsidiaries ^.to spend on^ 

; research in Canada am(?unts proportionate to "those spent in' the v 
parent countryV in addition , th6 Government of/'Canada might - * 

— ^> 7ell u nder-tak-e^feo— e Qrrel^e--l-ii£orma ti-an-a^out— r e s e ar ch^>ea^b l li t i c^ - 

iit Can'ada and *iaake such information availal^le £o Canadian industry. 

a ■ ' ' ■ 

♦ . • ■ ■ . ' • ■. I ■■ 'if 

» ' ■'. ^ • ■ 

4, .The Government o'f Canada shox^ld, as a matter of pqlicyp encourage, 
the 4^velopment in ''Canada of experts in as many fields "as possible, 
, x^o could 'be called on for aiathoritativ^ advice in. matter^ of ^ 
regional importance (e.g. the implications, economic and other- 
wi-sej.of the extensive new coal mining operations in eastern 
British, Columbia),, national importance (e.g. the continental use " 
X5f Canadian water resources) , and., in-line with Canada's- prob.-- 
able future rCle as an i%partial.voice in the world affairs*, 
; " international importance (e.g. . the .detecti^on of underground » 
nuclear explosions). ■■ " , ■ ^ , 



Victoria; 



-5. The 'Government 8f CanaSa, "in formulfiti^n'g its science' policy , 

. shTould ensure that all, possible means pf increasing the^ research ^ (xy 
effort are Cpnsidered. Specifically, provis^ion should be made for 
supporting .the' unes tab lished scholar., the unusual research topic, 
* and the small institution as well- as supporting well-known researchers^ 
conventional research topics and the well-established uniuersities • ^ 
'■■ \^ ■ \ i' . . ■-; ^ 

All of which is respectfully, submitted on behalf of the University tf \ , 



PRESIDENT'S RESEARCH SUPPORT . ADVISORY 



Sincerely yo,urs , 

PRESIDENT'S ! 
, COMMITTEE, , 



G.W. Bertram, CKairman. 



/df 



Ends . 



'Mejnb^rs of Committee: 



Dr. 'U.M* Dei5^ey," Associate Professor, 
. Department of Physics; ^ 

Professor P. Garvie, Professor Director^ 
" School' of Fine Arts. 

M?5. Halliwell, University -Librarian. 

Dr. B.O. Kurth, Associate Professor, 

Department of Engl'ish. r 

.Dr; S.A. Ry.ce,^ Proressor , 
^ r Department of Chemistry. ^ ' 

W.R.D.* Sewell,^ Associj^te Professor,' 
'C n I pOepar tments ' of ^Economics & Geography 



Dr. F. Tyler, Dean, > 

/ Faculty of Education. - * <^ 

Di?; G.W.^ Bertram,' Professor* & Chaif::nan 
' Department of EcQ'nomics. 
(Chairman) * 




May. 13, 1969 . 



Report to the President 
^of the President's Research Support Advisory Committee 



' In reply to your request that this Committee conslde^f policy*^ 

concerning the many aspects of research at the University of Victoria, the follox^- 

' ' * " ^ • • " ' • ■ . . ■" *' '>■■'' 

Ing recoimnendations are submitted for your consideration. 

^ Recommendation 1 ~ "All members of the Coiffihittee are convinced 

of the importance of* the fuijction of research at a^ uniyer sit y,^ indeed,.. by defini- 
tion tl^e- university is a teacMng and research institution, . The changes in the 
character of the university x^hich place a further emphasis on research activity 
include -the follox^ing: (a) the deyel(>|ment of .gradtete progr^mines . (b) th% 
jJeveloping^ reicognition of the- iTpiver^ity of Victoria as an institution involved ' 
in scholarly research and. (c) redogniti*on in t>he Tenure Document of 'the impbrtant 
place- of ^research in promotion and tenure. The fraction of the University operating 
budget used in support of fa'iSUlty research amounted to ,1.J523% in 1966-67 and. fell 
bela^ this figure in the 'last two years (see enclosed Table- 1) . The Committee " . 
recommends that a magnitude^ on the order of two per cent of the -operating budget 
of Jthe University should be ' set a side tor direct research funding to faculty 



imembers. ^ 



Re c oirimend a t io n 2 - The Cdmmittee recommeuis that a University 
offit^er be assigned tte duties of research coordination at this University . T4iis^ 
officer, who might, wil have the rank of a dean would b4 advised by; a President 's ^ 
University Research Committee on matters of research policy. His duties would be 
(a) development of research as an integral function of ' the University .(b) effective 
aliocatlor^ of research resource.s (c) provide an information bureau on sources of 
research financing (d) act as a liaison officer with research ^organizations and, 
foundations when necessary, -fe) coordinate the libra'ry and computer faQilities as^ 
they affect research (f) .proyide an annual research report for the University , of 
Victoria to be available as public information. ^ 

J^^^"^-^^ ^^^^ 3 - The Committee recommends (a) that a ;ng^ set ' 

of .general principle#'^§^^-^^^^ for >the allocation of research funds from the • 

; opei?at:ing. budget -of the University and (b) that^'a^ appropriate Presi dent's Research 
Support Committee be appointed to undertake this assignment . The following prob- 
lems are now apparent: (a) as of- 19.68-69, 63% of the research budget financed by 

' .the Universit/'went to the sciences i 12v;l% went to the^ Faculty of Education; 24.9% 



vent^to the FacuUy of. Arts including the Faculty of Fine J^yrts (see T.ible)^) . 
,The distribution of faculty in the- University is not in prb|prtion to- this dis- . 
tributipn of research, funding and certain^Boblems have therefore arisen. While, 
the funding of research opara'ting expenditures should be more in proj^rtioti to 
the distribution of the^faculty.by-departments, -there are particular problems , 
in •research funding of capital expenditures. It is- recognized that relearch 
financing in some departments involves mudh larger capital expenditures^than otheif 
departments. . (b)" the departments of the University are presently insufficiently 
involved in 'the allocation' of research funding.. At "present, the department ^ ad 
signs 'the application for research funding to the Universii^ Committed on Research. 
Leave ai\d Travel. The result is frequently an ad hoc pydgment on the research 
proposal .rather than"a careful weightiiig of the proposal's priority.' The Committee 
su&gest's that there should be department. research committees Cor in some qases . 
-a School Committee) which examine all applications -to the University funds grant- , 
ing committee ^with recommendations w.hich can as'sist in the efficient' rationing of 
University research support.'- (c) 'the University Committee on Researj:h, Leave r 
.and Travfel hgs an increasingly difficult .problem -in meeting policy issues. This 
committee therefore should be able to call upon a President's University Research 
•Support Committee on. policy jnatters . The' fundihgTcommittee^ should ^eelc advic 
from an advisory committee of a particular discipline or group of disciplines 
which can give an expert opinion on the validity and ^relevance' of a particular, 
proposal, (d^ in some departments ,. there may be an advantage in having d depart- 
megt budget allocation for research. This could permit a 'considerable, department 
inf luence on the type of ^ese^arch being done and would also permit more loiig-term 
research projects. However, there would' be disadvantages for /^ome departments in 
such a policy. , • 



/df 



Distribution : o 

Acting President Wallace ' 

Dr. J..M. Dewey Physics ^ 

Mr. P.M. Garvie - Fine Arts ^ . 

Dr. S.A. Ryce - Chemistry . . - 

Mrv/D.W. Halliwell - Library , 

Dr. W.R.D. ^Sewell - Geography 

Dr. B.O. 'KUrth - Englisla ^ 

Dean F.T. Tyler — Education . 

Dr. G.W. Bertram -Economics (Chairman) 



.• TABLE '1 :■ ■ 'i ■ ; f 

RESEA RCH SUPPOR T. (Wic) 

— ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ .> 

V • . ■ - 

r . ■ ■ 

>• • 

. < , ■ V o • »■ . 

. Budgets and fexpenditures for University (Operating oiily) 



HalliweXl pport 



1966/67- 
1967/68 
1958/69 



$ 6,778,000 
. $ 8,904,000 
$11,144,000 



$6,731,401 
$8,926,964/ 
not available 



Budgets and Eiipenditures for Faculty Research" Leave .& Tyavel Committee i 

~. ^ ' \ ~" • ~^ (Rgs^arch only) a 

1^66/67 $110,000 ' ■ $96,336/ 

1967/68' ^> - $140,000 $131,325 ' 

1968/69 $150,000 " ' $150,866 (to March 14, 1969) 

- ■ ' - . - V..-- V . ■ ' ' 

Budgets and Expendi'tur^s for Social. Sciences feesearch ^Center _ ^ 



1966/67 
19&7/68 
1968/69 



$ 20,163 
$ 22,714 
. $ 23,812 



^13,025.^ ' 
$ 22,125 ' 
not available 



Total Faculty QAll Ranks) at University (includes. those on leave) 

\ ■-'..242,. . ■ : : ' ■.. , ') . 



1966/67 
° 1967/68 
' 1968/69 



272 
.339 



Committee Budget" as Percent of University Budget 



V 1966/67 
1967/68 
„ 1968/69 



1.623 ■ 
1.572 ° 
1.346 



Committee Expenditure as Percent of University Expenditur e 



1966/67 
1967/68 



°^.431 
-1.471 



Committee Budget in Dollars per Faculty Member 



1966/67 
1967 /68 
1968/69 



$ 454.54 
$ 514.71 
. $442.48 



7 



Committee Expenditure;? 'in Dollar per Faculty Member 



1966/67 
1967/58 
1965/69 



$ 39&.06 
$ 482.81 
$ 445.03 
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'TABLE -2 



I* -Prof, J^mdii|.;s"V Report (1) 



UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA- 



FACULTY RESEARCH GRANTS 



> 



.EDUCATION 



1966-67 



1967-68 



$ 3,34S.6o ,$,15,872.73 



1968-69 



$ 17,894f63 



SCIENCE'S 



ARTS 



Ba5%eriology & Biochemistry. 

Bipl-ogy 

Chemistlry • 

Mathematics 

Physics , 



; -Arfthropology & Sociology * 
. Classics 
Economics ** ' , 

Eqenomics & Political ^cience 
English,; 

Fiiie Arts ' , 

French Language & Lit^erature 



16,296.53 
24 ;6A8.0'0 

18,040.00 



4,681.60 
1,5^2,10 

4,590 .(00 



3,>23.60 



Geogr^hy 
Germanic Languages &,fLiterature 
His'tSry. \ " ■ 6,'455.00 

Linguistics ' ' 6,000.00 

Modern Languages 

Political Science • _ 
Psychology ' . 7,360.94 
Slavonic §5 Qriental Studies ^ 



■l5,46*8.^34 
^37,556:25 

27,829.50 



■ .2j913:;00 
1,694.4Q 

■ 

3,918.70 
500.00 
600.00 

2,634.20 

3,878.37 
7,500.00 
175.00 

10,782.60 



* 2,825.0.0 
:2e„251.$0 
38,797 .;00 
• ', 4,466.00 
, •25,343,00: 

93, 68 2-. 90 



5,090,00 
,3,019.40 
• 4, 171", 30 

3,123.00 
7,181.°90 
525.00 
3,608.05 
■ ■ -840.00 
1,717.56 
2,000.00 

2,145.00 
3,409-. 00 
'• . 225.00 

37:055.21 



Total allocated to March 5, 



1969: 



$ 96,335.77 



Research Grants Allocated subsequent" to March 5, 1969: 
.Chemistry' $ 953, '50- 
Geography 400.00 * 

History 500 . OO' 

Physics 380.00 
$2,233/50. 



ERIC 



$131,325.09 ".$148,632.74 



$ 2,233,50 
$150,866.24 



APPElSlfilX J 



Research Funds Allocation: r968 to 1973 
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